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UMA ROMISTAN, 
80 unceasingly, 
aDt|wer 8 thus naively : 
tail 


when asked why he talks 
first hesitates, and then 
I can’t think, unless I 


f Vhat race relation exists between the Gascon and 
Irish, I know not ; but I confess I often fiad 
mj brain will not work except in collaboration with 
mj tongue; and when Daudet speaks of his rncmner 
of composition in Trente ans de Paris,” seems 
to be gpealjjpg for me. For when I am composing 
a novel I Hmst tell my ideas ; and as I talk I 
formulate and develop my scheme of narrative and 
character. And any listener will do, for I am unaffected 
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by adrioe. Once, however, I did take advice. 
liitener was Madame Henry Greville. 

“St Anguatine,” I said, “wrote the story ot 
God-tortured soul ; would it not be interestini 
write the story of an art-tortured soul ? ” 

, “ I would advise yon,” she said, “ not to use yi 
own name ; with a fictitious name, no matter h 
obvioualy personal the narrative may be, you oor 
tell the itory of your soul more boldly.” 

I felt I should not, and that my book wo\ 
lose in sense of reality and power of convictio ^ . 
bat I yielded, and adopted the name of Edna 
Dayne. 

When I returned to London I offered my book Jto 

the editor of a weekly paper. He accepted it, coi 
ditkming I was not to write more than thirty or for; 
thoosand words. By condensing till Jjreached tffae 
esseooe of each idea, by expressing by^Ufmouts 
whieji I judged adventitions, extraneous, epbems):^ 
|adf?iidnxanstiuit^ I looceeded in squeezing my life 
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within these limits ; bat when I began to write, my 
narrative leaped like a rivulet from rock to rock, 
so rfarrow was the channel ; and I saw it might 
nevtjr now like a stream, lingering now and then, 
a qptei pool, beneath pleasant boughs. In such 
difficulties I wrote about sixty pages; then 
fortune came to me, and the editor of the weekly 
jourual offered to release me from my engagement, 
and I took my book to Time, a monthly magazine. 
There the narrative might flow more easily ; but 
I oould not break the original lines of my com- 
position, Did I gain or lose by this excessive, 
I may almost say unnatural, concision ? Sometimes 
I think if I had written all I should have written 
a book that would have lived ; at other times I 
think it was this concision that gave the book 
what life it j^gsaesses. 

Nor have' now attempted to alter the lines 
on which the book was composed, I have merety 
enl i tbe flnt chapters with a view of bring>% 
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Qieu i&to harmoDy* with those that were wr^ 
ia easier cheomstances. These additions, tho 
they do not amount in all to above sixty pages, 8( 
to me of the utmost importance ; for they enal 
me to accentuate the philosophy of the book 
of Schopenhauer), that philosophy which alone 
ns to live while in the evU of living, that philos 
which alone shows us the real good and leac 
from the real evU. 

I owe much of my mind to Schopenhauer; 

I will not say here that if these confessions inc 
any one to turn to “The World, as WUl 
Idea,” they will have effected their purpose, 
book was written to be read, not to help ant 
book to be read. 


6.M. 
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CUAPTER I. 

sou], so far as I understand it, has very 

kindly taken colour and form from the 

many various modes of life that 8elf“^v^ill and an 

impetuous temperament have forced me to indulge 

in. Therefore I may say that I am free from 

original qualities, defects, tastes, etc. What I have 

I acquire, or, to speak more exactly, chance be- 

stowed, and still bestows, upon me. I came into 

the world apparently with a nature like a smooth 

sheet of bearing no impress, but capable of 

receiving any ; of being moulded into all shapes. 

Nor am I exaggeratiDg when 1 sa7 1 think that 
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Stigfe^ eqitallj bav6 been a Fharaoli; an oetler, a 
pimp^ ao aicbbiahop, and that in the fhlfilment of 
the daties of each a certain meaenre of success 
jronld have been mine. I have felt the goad ot 
manj impnlses, I have bunted many a trail; when 
one scent failed another was taken up, and pursued 
with the pertinacity of an instinct, rather than.’^the 
fervour of a reasoned conviction. Sometimes, it is 
trae, there came moments of weariness, of despon- 
den<7, but they were not enduring ; a word spoken, 
a book read, or yielding to the attraction of en- 
vironment, I was soon off in another direction, 
ibrgetful of past failures. Intricate, indeed, was the 
ttbyrinth of my desires ; all lights were followed 
inti the same ardour, all cries were eagerly re- 
j^^pded to : they came from the right, they came 
Ihe left, from every side. But j^one cry was 
ippnsistent, and as the years paiSted I learned 
ft' iritb increaaiDg vigour, and my Jrtiay- 
«egr';»iaeb' 
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I was eleven years old when I first htord and 
obeyed this cry, or, shall I say, echo-angmy? 

Scene : A great family coach, drawn by two 
powerful country horses, lumbers along ' a narrow 
Irish road. The ever recurrent signs — long ranges 
of blue mountains, the streak of bog, the rotting 
cabin, the flock of plover rising from the desolate 
water. Inside the coach there are two children. 
They are smart, with new jackets and neckties ; 
their faces are pale with sleep, and the rolling of 
the coach makes them feel a little sick. It is 
seven o’clock in the morning. Opposite the chil- 
dren ore their parents, and they are talking of a 
novel the world is reading. Did Lady Audley 
murder her husband ? Lady Audley ! What a beau- 
tiful flame ; and she, who is a slender, pale, fairy- 
like womai^ killed her husband- Such thoughts 
fltth tliroug'h the boy’s mind ; his imagination 4s 
stirred i^d quickened, and he bears fbr an exjptatUh* 
turn. Xbe eoabh along, it 
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destination, and Lady Audley is forgotten in the 
delight of tearing down frnit trees and killing a 
cat. 

Bat when we returned home I took the first 
opportnnity of stealing the novel in question. I 
read it eagerly, passionately, vehemently. I rend 
itfl Buccossor and its Buccessor, I reaii until I came 
to a book called “ The Doctor’s Wife ” — a latly 
who loved Shelley and Byron. There was magic, 
there was revelation in the name, and Shelley be- 
came my soul’s divinity. Why did I love Shelley ? 
Why was I not attracted to Byron ? I cannot say. 
SheUey I Oh, that crystal name, and his poetry 
alw crystalline. I most see it, I most know him. 
Escaping from the schoolroom, I ransacked the 
library, and at last my ardour was rewarded. The 
book — 'a small pocket edition in red boards, no 
doubt long out of print — opened at the '‘Sensitive 
I^t,” Was I disappointed ? I think I bad 

to understaDd better; bat 1 had oo 
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difficulty in asaumiQg that I was satisfied and 
delighted. And henceforth the little volume never 
left my pocket, and I read the dazzling stanzas 
by the sliorcs of a pale green Irish lake, compre- 
hending little, and loving a great deal. Byron, 
too, was often with me, and these poets were the 
ripening influence of years otherwise merely nervous 
and boisterous. 

And my poets were taken to schoofi because it 
pleased me to read Queen Mab” and ‘^Cain,’’ 
amid the priests and ignorance of a hateful 
Homan Catholic college. And there my poets 
saved me from intellectual savagery ; for I 
was incapable at that time of learning anything. 
What determined and incorrigible idleness I I used 
to gaze fondly on a book, holding my head be- 
tween my hands, and allow my thoughts to wander 
far into dreams and thin imaginings. Neither 
Latin, nor Greek, nor French, nor History, nor 
Engliflh composition conld I learn, unless^ indeed^ 
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>93^ cdnout^ or p«nooal interest was excited)— tbfox 
X iqade rapid strides in that brancli of knowledge 
attention was directed. A mind 
hitiieFto dark seemed suddenly to grow clear, and 
it nemained clear and bright enongh so long as 
passion was in me; but as it died, so the mind 
(donded, , and recoiled to its original obtaseness. 
Couldn’t, with wouldn’t, was in my case curiously 
involved ; nor have I in this respect ever been 
aUe to correct my natural temperament. I have 
always remained powerless to do anything nnleaa 
■mved by a powerful desire. 

: natural end to such schooldays as mine was 

anjialaioa. 1 was expelled when 1 was sixteen, for 
and general worthlessness. I returned to 
W wild country home, where 1 found my father 
,Hlg|i0rd in training racehorses. For a nature pf 
yitaJity as mine, an ambition^ . 
i»rf was peoessaiyj I 
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a hand. In this instance it was the $tabU, I wa* 
jiven a hunter, I rode to hounds every week, I 
"ode gallops every morning, I read the racing 
jalendar, stud-book, latest betting, and looked for- 
vard with enthusiasm to the day when I should 
36 known as a successful steeplechase rider. To 
ride^the winner of the Liverpool seemed to me a 
final achievement and glory ; and had not accident 
intervened, it is very possible that 1 might have 
succeeded in carrying off, if not the meditated 
honour, something scarcely inferior, such as — alas, 
ehtu fugaces ! I cannot now recall the name of a 
race of the necessary value and importance. About 
this time my father was elected Member of Parlies 
ment; our home was broken up, and we went tc 
London. But an ideal set up on its pedesttd i* 
not easily displaced, and I persevered m my lov® 
despite the poor promises London life held out ft) 
iti nltimate attainment j and BurreptitioQSly4- i 
.tfr notonh it with smaU Itetr 
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a small tobacconist’s. Well do I remember that 
shop, the oDy-faced, sandy-whiskered proprietor, his 
betting-book, the cheap cigars along the counter, 
the one-eyed nondescript who leaned his evening 
away against the counter, and was supposed to 

know some one who knew Lord s footman, 

and the great man often spoken of, but rarely 
eeen — he who made two-’nndred pound book 
on the Derby”; and the constant coming and 
going of the cabmen — “ Half an ounce of shag, 
sir.” I was then at a military tutor’s in the 
Easton Eoad ; for, in answer to my father’s de- 
mand as to what occupation 1 intended to pursue, 
I had consented to enter the army. In my lieart 
I knew that when it came to the point I should 
refuse — the idea of military discipline was very 
r^cignant, and the possibility of an anonymous 
daaUi on a battle-field could not be^ accepted by so 
idkf-OOfisciot» a youth, by one so full of "his own 
DlffWiriityr 1 Yes to my father, because the 
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moral coarage to say No was lacking, and I put 
my trust in the future, as well I might, for a fair 
prospect of idleness lay before me, and the chance 
of my passing any examination was, indeed, remote. 

In London I made the acquaintance of a great 
blonde man, who talked incessantly about beautiful 
women, and painted them sometimes larger than 
life, in somnolent attitudes, and luxurious tints. 
His studio was a welcome contrast to the spitting 
and betting of the tobacco shop. . His pictures — 
Dor4-like improvisations, devoid of skill, and, in- 
deed, of artistic perception, save a certain sentiment 
for the grand and noble — filled me with wonder- 
ment and awe. “ How jolly it would be to be a 
.painter,” I once said, quite involuntarily. “Why, 
would you like, to be a painter?” he asked 
abruptly. I laughed, not suspecting that I had 
the slightest gift, as indeed was the case, but the 
idea remained in my mind, and soon after I began 
to mak# »ketche8 in the streets and theatre*. ■ .Mr 
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ook very Bucoesafol, bat they enoooK 
»g^ me to tell my lather that I would go to the 
^ilit«7 tator ao more, and he allowed me to eater 
the Keoaiogton Masenm as an Art stndent. There, 
of coarse, I learned nothing, and, from a merely 
Art point of view, I had much better have con- 
tinued my sketches in the streets; bat the maseam 
was a beautiful and beneficent infiaence, and one 
that applied marvelloosly well to the besetting 
daugex of the moment ; for in the galleries I met 
young men who spoke of other things than betting 
and steeplechase viding, who, I remember, it was 
ciav to me then, looked to a higher ideal thux 
mum} breathed a purer atmosphere of thought than 
1,^ : then the sweet, white peace of antiquity I 

,gTeAt» calm gaae that is not sadness nor joy, 
^Idi^idPi^thing that we know not of, which is lost 
IfliitliMtv world for wer. 

wiat -to be a painter yoa-muit^fe 
;tiMc 
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miwi sgaia call atteation to the pheoomenoQ of 
echo-angnry, that is to say, words heard in an un- 
looked-for quarter, that, without any appeal to our 
reason, impel belief. France! The word rang in 
my ears and gleamed in my eyes. France! All 
my senses sprang from sleep like a crew when 
the man on the look-out cries, “ Land ahead ! ” 
Instantly I knew I should, that I must, go to 
France, that I would live there, that 1 wonld 
become as a Frenchman. I knew not when nor 
how, but I knew I should go to France. . , . 

So my youth ran into manhood, finding its way 
from rock to rock like a rivulet, gathering strength 
at each leap. One day my father was suddenly 
called to Ireland. A few days after, a telegram 
came, and my mother read that we were required 
at hia bedside. We journeyed over land and sea^ 
and on a bleak country road, one winter’s eveoingf 
ijoan approached os, and I heard him say that ejl 
tM qnr, that my ftdher wm dead,. I 
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father; I buret into tears; and yet my eonl said, 
“ I am glad.” The thonght came unbidden, nn- 
deeired, and I turned aside, sliocked at the eight 
it afforded of my soul. 

0, my father, I, who love and reverence nothing 
elte, love and reverence thee ; thon art the one 
pure image in my mind, the one true affection 
that life has not broken or soiled ; I remember 
thy voice and thy kind happy ways. All I have 
of worldly goods and native wit I received from 
thee, — and was it I who was glad? No, it was 
not I; I had no concern in the thonght that then 
feU. upon me unbidden and undesired ; my individual 
voice can give yon but praise and loving words ; 
and the voice that said “I am glad” was not my 
voice, but that of the will to live which we inherit 
from elemental dost through countless generations. 
l^rriUe and imperative is the voice of the will to 
and let him who is innocent cast the dnt 
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Terrible is the day when each sees his soul 
naked, stiippcd of all veil ; that dear soul which 
he cannot change or discard, and which is so 
irreparably hie. 

My father’s death frcc^l me, and I sprang like a 
loosened bough np to the light. His death gave 
})Ower to create myself, that is to say, to create a 
complete and absolute self out of the partial self 
which the restraint of home had only permitted ; 
this future self, this ideal Moore,- lured and led 
me like a phantom ; and as I follov/ed the funeral 
the question. Would I sacrifice this dreamed-of self 
if by so doing I sliould bring by father back? pre- 
sented itself without intermission, and I shrank 
horrified at the answer which I could not crush 
out of mind. 

Now my life was like a garden in the emotive 
torpor of sptiog ; now my life was like a flower 
conscious of the light. Money was placed in my 
hands, and I divined, all it represented Btfore^JM 
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■itbe Ofy»t»l like, the distint mdantains, the swaying 
woods, B&id bnt one word, and that word was— self ; 
not the self that was then mine, bat the self on 
whose creation I was enthusiastically determined. 
Bat I felt like a murderer when I turned to leave 
the place which I had so suddenly, and I could 
not but think unjustly, become possessed of. And 
how, as I probe this poignant psychological moment, 
I find that, although I perfectly well realized that 
all pleasures were then in my reach — women, elegant 
iiess, theatres, aud supper-rooms, I hardly thought 
It all of them, and much more of certaiu drawings 
from the plaster cast. I would be an artist. 
liMe than ever I was determined to be an artist, 

and • my braiu was made of this desire as I 

{oorneyed as fast as railway and steamboat could 
IhkA ^ to London. No farther trammelfj no 

IlftHUTrliwd of being n- soldier, of being 

^hteeni with Saittw 
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to feavo home. I would feci the pulse of life 
at home before I felt it abroad. I would hire 
a studio. A studio — tapestries, smoke, models, con- 
versations. But here it is difficult not to convey a 

\ 

false impression. I fain would show my soul in 
these pages, like a face in a pool of clear water ; 
and although my studio was in truth no more 
than an amusement, and a means of effectually 
throwing over all restraint, I did not view it at 
all in this light. My love of Art was very gennino 
and deep-rooted ; the tobacconist’s betting-book was 
now as nothing, and a certain Botticelli in tho 
National Gallery held me in tether. And when 
I look back and consider the past, J am forced to 
admit that I might have grown up in less fortunate 
circnmetances, for even the studio, with its disaipa- 
tiona,— ^ftod they were many, — was not unseryfce- 
} 4t developed the natural man, who edudtt^ 
hhmdel^ who allow* his mind to grow and MptSt 
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dtttinction to the University man, who is fed upon 
the dust of ages, and after a formula which has 
been composed to suit the req^uirementa of the 
average human being. 

Nor was my reading at this time so limited as 
might be expected from the foregoing. The study 
of Shelley’s poetry had led me to read very 
nearly all the Euglish lyric poets ; Shelley’s 
atheism 'had led me to read Kant, Spinoza, God- 
wiii^ Darwin, and Mill. So it will be understood 
that Shelley not only gave me my first soul, but 
led all its first flights. But I do not think that 
if Shelley had been no more than a poet, nojtwith- 
standing my v^ry genuine love of verse, he wonld 
have gained such influence in my youthful sympa- 
thiW f but Shelley dreamed in metaphysiae, — very 
thia dreaming, if you will; but" just such thin 
u I could follow. Was there or iras 
ndt ^ God? And for many years I eculd 
of the world’! f<dly ddui 
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queetioDj and I sought a solution, inclining towards 
atheism, for it was natural in me to revere nothing, 
and to oppose the routine qf daily thought. And 
I was but sixteen when I resolved to tell my 

mother that I must decline to believe any longer 
in a God. She was leaning against the chimney- 
piece in the drawing-room. I expected to paralyse 
the household with the news ; but although a 
religious woman, my mother did not seem in the 
least frightened, she only said, “I am very sorry, 
George, it is so.” I was deeply shocked at her 
indiflFerence. 

Finding music and atheism in poeiry I cared 
little for novels. Scott seemed to me on a 

par with Burke’s speeches ; that is to say, too 

imperson^ for my very personal taste. Dickens 
I knew by heart, and “ Bleedr House ” I thought 
his g^test achievement Thackeray left no deep 

impression nn mr mind ; in no way did he ho)|l 

was not ©icturesaoe like 
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ipd, X at that tim& onrioosly eager for 
ide^aate . philoeopby of life, and his eocied tatiTe 
teemed veiy small beer indeed. I was really yoong, 
[ . hungered after great truths ; “ Middlemaroh,” 

‘^Adam Bede,” “The Rise and Fall of Rational- 
ism,” “The History of Civilization,” were mo- 
mentOQfl events in my life. Bat I loved life better 
than books, and very curiously my studies and my 
pleasures kept pace, stepping together like a pair 
of well-trained carriage horses. Whilst I waited 
for my coach to take a party of “ Tarts ” and 
“Itfashtors” to the Derby, I read a chapter of 
“Kant,” and I often took the book away with me 
in my pocket. And I cultivated with care U»e 
a^oaintance of a neighbour who had taken the 
Theatre for , the purpose of prodoemg 
f'0|pQn|7aeh*s operas. Bouqneta, stalls, rings, de^ 
J was not dissipated, btrt .1 


■■u. 
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mAO’s famD7 in affluence for ten months ; and I 

smiled at the fashionable snnlight in the Part, 

the dusty cavalcades ; and I loved to shock my 

friends by bowing to those whom I should not 

bow to. Above all, the life of the theatres — that 

life of raw gaslight, whitewashed walls, of light, 

doggerel verse, slangy polkas and waltzes — interested 

me beyond legitimate measure, so curious and 

unreal did it seem. I lived at home, but dined 

daily at a fashionable restaurant : at half-past 

sight I was at the theatre. Nodding familiarly to 

th'b doorkeeper, I passetl up the long passdge to 
I 

fhe stage. Afterwards supper. Cremorne and the 
Argyle Rooms were my favourite haunts. My 

mother suffered, and expected ruin, for I took no 
trouble to conceal anything ; I* boasted of dissipa- 
tions. But there was no need for fear ; for I 
wat ilaturally endowed with a very clear sense of 
ael^taMerrai^ I - J neither betted nor drank, 

'inarriageV 
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point of view, I waa a . model jonng man 
indeed; and when I returned home about four in 
the morning, I watched the pale moon setting, and 
repeating some verses of Shelley, I thought how 
1 diould go to Paris when I was of age, and study 
painting. 



CHAPTER IL 


A* last the day came, and with several trunks 
and hoses full of clothes, hooks, and pic- 
tores, I started, accompanied by an English valet, 
for Paris and Art. 

We all know the grCat grey and melancholy 
Gare dn Nord, at half-past six in the morning ; 
and the miserable carriages, and the tall, haggard 
city. Pale, sloppy, yellow houses ; hn oppressive, 
absence of colour; a peculiar bleakness in the 
streets. The m6nagdre hurries down the asphalte 
to market ; a dreadful gar^on d» ettfif with a 
napkin Ued round his throat, mo^es about some 


th(^, so decr^t* and bo solitary that it 



W human behi|t 
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>tle^ WheJe aw the Boixlerarde? where are the 
i^haBOfis Elys^es? I asked myself; and feeling 
hoond to apologise for the appearance of the city, 
[ explained to my ralet that we were passing 
JstTOOgh some by-streets, and retnrned to the 
itad7 of a French vocabulary. Nevertheless, when 
die time came to formulate a demand for rooms, 
hot water, and a fire, I broke down, and the pro- 
prietress of the hotel, who spoke English, had to 
be sent for. 


My plans, so far as I had any, were to enter 
tha bsaox arts — Cabanel’s stndio for preference ; for 
% bad then an intense and profound admiration fin 
painter’s work. I did not think moch of thf 
.ffip^qatioB 1 was told I shoold have to make ai 
my thonghts were fixed on thi 
and my one desire was to see him> ^ 


easy, id speak to him waa aiiotBe 
||1|4 I- >ba4 to., wait three 
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aohiered this feat I cannot say.' I never ot>etied 
a book, I know, nor is it agreeable to think what 
my language must have been like — like nothing 
ever heard under God’s "sky before, probably. It 
was, however, snflScient to waste a good hour of 
the painter’s time. I told him of my artistic 
sympathies, what pictures I had seen of his in 
London, and how much pleased I was with those 
then in his studio. He went through the ordeal 
without flinching. He said he would be glad to 
have me as a pupil. 

But life in the Beaux Arts is rough, coarse, and 
rowdy. The model sits only three times a week : 
the other days we worked from the plaster cast ; 
and to be there by seven o’clock in the morning 
required so poinfhl an effort of will, that I glanood 
ih terror down the dim and grey perspectivn Of 
oAriy risings that awaited me ; then, demofaUStfi 
ksaitode^ of Sunday, L told my viatet 

'toouh 
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return to the Beaux Arts no more. I felt humi-^ 
liated at my own weakness, for much hope had 
been centred in that academy ; and I knew no 
other. Day after day I walked up and down the 
Boulevards, studying the photographs of the salon 
pictures, thinking of what my next move should 
be. I had never forgotten my father showing me, 
one day when he was shaving, three photographs 
from pictures of nude female figures. I had been 
strangely iuapressed by their beauty, and I remem- 
bered that they were by an artist called Sevres. 
I had been especially struck by the picture of a 
Bubens-like Venus, who, standing at the comer of 
ft wood, her arms tossed over her head, poured 
wine into a goblet, while Cupid ^ from behind her 
ffttiu enveloped knees drew his bow and shot the 
4$iveft that flew from glistening poplar trees. The 
of this woman, and what her beauty must 
ig; ,^the life of the painter, had often fllle4 

ftwi, .1 Jjgd. 
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conclusion being of all others most sympathetic to 
me — that she was his very beautiful mistress, that 
they lived in a picturesque pavilion in the midst 
of a shady garden full of birds and tall flowers. 
I bad often imagined her walking there at 
mid-day, dressed in white muslin with wide sleeves 
open to the elbow, scattering grain from a sih'er 
plate to the proud pigeons that strutted about her 
slippered feet and fluttered to her dove-like hand. 
I had dreamed of seeing that woman as I rode 
race horses on wild Irish plains, of telling that 
painter how much I adored Ids genius ; in London 
I had dreamed of becoming his pupil. 

What coming and going, what enquiries, what 
difficulties arose I At last I was advised to go 
to the Exposition aux Champs Elys^e, and seek 
his address in the catalogue. I did so, and while 
the Conceitge copied out the address for me, I 
chased his tame magpie that hopped about one of 
the of the gfeat building. The reader 
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-S- wto • chiidish boy of ooe-and-twenty wbo knew 
.-aotkiog, and to whom the world was astonishingly 
new*- Doubtless before my sool was given to 
me it had been plnnged deep in Lethe, and co 
an almoet virgin man 1 stood in front of a virgin 
worid. 

Learning that Engin was not far from Paris, 
I drove to the station and waited for a train. 


At every stoppage I put my head out of the 
window, and asked if it were Engin. Like a fairy- 
book the French country seemed to me I Tall green 
po^ara and green river banks, and a strange, and 
"pO me, unreal absence of -castle and park! 

^ -r-The litde lake reflecting the leafage and the 
of si^lin oak and pine, jost as in the 
^pilflliinw of M. Sevres, the pavilions to let for the 


wbore all, the oafo, and the sloping drite 
Ajtillow^ — how enchantingfy nroraid^-tt 


lirfrer pdbted with life 
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saw a high garden wall shadowed with young trees, 
and a tall loose iron gate. As I walked up the 
gravel path I looked for the beautiful mistress, 
who, dressed in muslin, with sleeves open at the 
elbow, should feed pigeons from a silver plate. 
In the studio I found the sketch for the picture 
of Venus and the doves, M. Sevres caught me 
looking at it- But though he was tall and 
romantic-looking, the reality scattered a little 
the illusion his pictures had created. I told him 
I had loved his art since it first came to me 
in the guise of a photograph in the far wild 
west. . . . Would he have me as a pupil? 
M. Seyres had no studio but this one. If I took 
a house at Engin? . . . Ah I if I took a house at 
Engin he would be happy to iastruct me. Hoping 
hi« unstress might appear I prolonged the COu- 
fetMktion '’tut a . tardy sense of the value bf, 
ibtSI^/kae -W dwing it to h close ; and^ ^ 
rWUi IrlUlt fxnfi 
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l«Uj 8<mnned every nook, fancying I elionld see 
b«r reading, and that she would raise her eyes as 
1 passed. 

On my way to the station I looked over many 
pavilions, and I returned to Engin with my taci- 
turn valet ; but he showed no enthusiasm on the 
subject of Engin, and I saw he was sighing after 
beef, beer and a wife, and was but little disposed 
to settle in this French suburb. We were both 
very much alone in Paris. In the evenings I 
allowed him to smoke his clay in my room, and in 
MB astounding brogue be connselled me to return to 
my mother. But I would not listen, and one day on 
tha Boalevards I was stricken with the art of Jules 
XjsCBVra. True it is that 1 saw it was wanting in 


tksi tender grace which I am forced to admit even 
aov, Mtorated though I now am with the sssthetioa 
Bohools, is inherent in Oabaoers work t 



thne I am writing of my natmre leu 



•nd mobAs to maiit ^ donveiAkWlil^ 
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attractiveness of nude figures, inuolent Attitudes, 
long hair, slender hips and hands, and I accepted 
Jules Lefevre wholly and unconditionally. He 
hesitated, however, when I asked to be taken as 
a private pupil, but he wrote out the address of a 
studio where he gave instruction every Tuesday 
morning. 'This was even more to my taste, for 
I had an instinctive liking for Frenchmen, and 
was anxious to see as much of them as 
possible. 

The studio was perched high up in the Passage 
dea Panoramas. There I found M. Julien, a typical 
meridional — the large stomach, the dark eyes, crafty 
and watchful ; the seductively mendacious manner, 
the sensual mind. We made friends at onoe — he 
consciously making use of me, I unoonsciously 
making nse of him. To him my forty francs, % 
month’s subscription,. were a godsend, nor were my 
invitations to . dinner and to the theatre to- 
J ojjrioui, odd, quainW To. 
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iiUl* tiresom« to bave to pot op witli a 
person, whose knowledge of the French 
lahgTiflge had been acquired in three months, hot 
the dinners were good. No doobt Julien reasoned 
so I did not reason at all. I felt this crafty, 
cEsrer man of the world was necessary to me. I 
had neter met such a man before, and all my 
curiosity was awake. He spoke of art and litera* 
tm^ of the world and the flesh ; he told me of 
the books be bad read, he narrated thrilling 
intiklsats in his own life ; and the moral reflections 
#!& which he sprinkled his conversation I thought 
re^'^ttritdng. Like every young man of twenty, 
on the look-out for something to set np^ 
;jmii^%Otild do doty for ui idetd. The world was 



tide time, what a toy shop had heeir 
before : ererythiiig was spiok -httd 
was set otti strilght 
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raroBrad me with hie aociety ooly served to prepare-, 
my mind for the frieodship which awaited me, aod 
which was destined to absorb some years of my. 
lifa 

In the studio there were some eighteen or twenty 
young men, and among these there were Sbme four 
or five from whom I could learn ; and there were, 
also there some eight or nine young English girls. 
We sat round in a circle, and drew from the 
model. And this reversal of all the world’s 
opinions and prejudices was to me singularly 
delightful ; 1 loved the sense of unreality that the 
exoeptiooaluess of our life in this studio conveyed, 
Beside^ the women themselves were young and 
interesting, and were, therefore, one of the char^‘ 
of the place,, giving, as they did, that sense of we^ 
whiah is . BO subtle a mental pleasure, and which 


intweatiug .to th« 
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Was Tery dear to me i did not fall in 
l<i^ : but h« who escapes a wuraan’s dominion 
g^ioeitdly comes under the sway of some friend 
who eVbr uses a strange attractiveness, and fosters 
a sort of dependency that is not healthful or valid : 
■od altho&gh 1 look back with undiminished delight 
b^. ^ friendship I contracted about this time — a 
frisiMlship which permeated and added to my life — 
am nevertheless forced to recognise that,' how- 
tviff suitable it may have been in my special case, 
in the nuyoriiy of instances it would have ^proved 
bul a shipwrecking reef, on which a young man’s 
Ufi} would have gone to pieces. What saved me 
wwi intensity of my passion for Art, and a 
revolt agiunst any action that 1 thought 
AOpId. ^ would definitely compromise me in that 
X was willing to stray a little from my 
never further than a eingle step^ which 
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new-oomer in the studio ; and, to my surprise, for 
he was fashionably dressed, and my experience had 
not led me to believe in the marriage of genius 
and well-cut cloth, he was painting very well 
indeed. His shoulders were beautiful and broad ; a 
long neck, a tiny head, a narrow, thin face, and 
large eyes, full of intelligence and fascination. And 
although he could not have been working ipore 
than an hour, he hod already sketched in hia 
figure, and with all the surroundings — screens, 
lamps, stoves, etc. I was deeply interested. I 
asked the young lady ne.xt me if she knew who 
he was. 8he could give me no information. But 
at four o’clock there was a general exodus from 
the studio, and we adjourned to a neighbouring 
cafi to drink beer. The way led through a narrow 
pasta^ and as we stooped under an archway, the 
young man (Marshall was his name) spoke to me 
in English. Yes, we had met before; we had 
^xohaiqpetr « words in So-and-So^s 
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j KW P t ; 'felfmde man, idioM Dof^like improvitatiom 
UMi-nnktoed aspiration in me. 

i^^id osoal reieotions on the ehances of life vere 
of ooorse made, and then followed the inevitable 
“^^WiU yon dine with me to-night ? ” Marshall 
thought the following day would suit him better, 
h^ 1 was very pressing. He offered to meet me 
•t Xfif hotel : or would I come with him to bis 
vooms, and he would show me some pictures — some 
ttiSm he had brought up from the oouutry ? 
Sethii^ would please me better. We got into a 
Ctk Then every moment revealed new qnalities, 
snperiorities, in my new-found friend. Not 
dhil^was he t^, strong, handsome, and beautifully 
infinitely better dressed than 1, but he 



'ialk French like a native. It was only 
that he shoold, for he was bom Mtd hsd 
.ijlmssels idl kis life, hot the aMidsn^rd 
ttaoi ealmsd my arahMl^ 
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terms with, the fhehionable reetaerantg 
and actresflefl ; he stopped at a hairdresset’a to 
have his hair curled. All this waa very exciting, 
and a little bewildering. I was on the tiptoe of 
expectation to see his apartments ; and, not to be 
utterly outdone, I alluded to my valet. 

His apartments were not so grand as I expected ; 
hot when he explained that he had just spent ten 
thonsand pounds in two years, and was now living 
on six or seven hundred francs a month, which his 
mother would allow him nntil he had painted and 
had sold a certain series of pictures, which he con- 
templated beginning at once, my admiration in- 
creased to wonder, and I examined with awe the 
great fireplace which had been constructed at his 
orderS) and admired the iron pot which hang by 
chain above an artificial bironao fire. This difadl 
vrilji .ni^prat lest of the stndio — the , 

faMst - havem kihpS) tiie 

M9tmi 
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Ocrrend with red Utrecht velvet, the oak vrard* 
Mb* that had been picked np somewhere, — a ridica* 
loos bargaiii^ and the inevitable bed with spiral 
oolemns. There were vases fiUed with foreign 
grasses, and palms stood in the comers of the 
rooms. Marshall palled oat a few piotares; bat 
be pud vmy little heed to my compliments ; and, 
ettiog down at the piano, with a great deal of 
splashing and dashing aboat the keys, be rattled 
off a waltz. 

“What waltz is that?” I asked. 

^Oh, nothing; something 1 composed the 
Oilier evening. I had a fit of the bines, and 
didn’t go out. What do yoa think of it?” 

' think it beaatifol ; did yon really compose 
r that the other evening?” 

tfaM moiDsnt a knock was heard at door^ 
.f c k iB Btiftil t Bnglisb giri entered. Marahall 
With looks that sea 
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receives the man she finds with her sweetheart. 
But it subsequently transpired that Alice had an 
appointment, that she was dining out. She would, 
however, call in the morning, and give him a 
sitting for the portrait he was painting of her. 

I had hitherto worked very regularly and atten- 
tively at the studio, but now Marshall’s society 
was an attraction I could not resist For the sake 
of his talent, which I religiously believed in, I 
regretted he was so idle; but his dissipation was 
winning, and his delight was thorough, and his 
gay^ dashing manner made me feel happy, and his 
experience opened to me new avenues for eiyoy- 
ment and knowledge of life. On my arrival in 
Paris I had visited, in the company of my taciturn 
valet, the MabUle and the Valentino, and I had 
dined at the Maison d’Or by myself; but now I 
was taken to strange Students’ where dinaers 
were paid- for in piotor^ ; to a mystenooi 
where w tiik tPMt wia held o&der « 



Pj^;^ Gowmssm ow a yomra man. 
M|p9(>.,t4(udeQ t Afterwards we went in great 

j" ♦ 

jjjjlbndf to Bttiiur, the Ckdieau Rouge, or the 
Montmartre, The olangoor of the band, the 
obimI greeaness of the foliage, the throngiog of 
Um -dancers, and the- chattering of women, whose 
Cbnidan names we only knew. And then the 
wtorm'ng in open carriages rolb'ng throngh the 
white dost beneath the immense heavy dome of the 
taupmar night, when the dusty darkness of the 
Jtnei is dieqnered by a passing glimpse of light 
S^drt nc flying feather, and the moon looms Uke a 
jPlgiv lantorn out of the sky. 


teemed to live in fiacres and restaarantSy 
afiamoons were flUed with febrile im-r 
.Marshall had a fnend in this atrea^ 

. ja (hah It was only aooessaiy % 
^ " , te coachman# - anA/i^o ,SSl 
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‘‘ Oui, Monsieur; si Monsieur tout $e 4omer la 
peiiie d'entrer.” And we were shown into a band* 
somely famished apartment A lady would enter 
hurriedly, and an animated discussion waj begun. 

I did not know French sufficiently well to follow 
the conversation, but I remember it always com- 
menced mon cAer ami, and was plentifully sprinkled 
with the phrase tcus avez tort. The ladies them* 
selves had only just returned from Constantinople 
or Japan, smd they were generally involved in 
mysterious lawsuits, or were busily engaged in 
prosecuting claims for several millions of firanos 
against different foreign governments. 

And just as I had watched the oborus girls and 
mummers, three y^rs ago, at the Globe Theati% 
now, excited by a nervous curiosity, 1 watered' klni 
world of . Pirisian adventurera and lights o* IdWt 
And this eratii^; fat obeerration of mana^ tl^ 


inatinst fbn ^ notalkfi 
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mirror forth the soul) deolared itself a maio 
'piinnoo; and it grew and strengthened, to the 
detriment of the other Art still so dear to me. 
With the patience of a cat before a moose-hole, 
[ watched and listened, picking one characteristic 
phrase out of hoars of vain chatter, interested and 
Amoicd by an angry or loving glance. Like the 
midgej chat fret the sorface of a shadowy stream, 
these men and women seemed to me; and though 
I laughed, danced, and made merry with them, I 
was not of them. But with Marshall it was 
di&ient: they were my amusement, they were his 
necessary pleasure. And 1 knew of this distinction 
that made twain onr lives ; and 1 reflected deeply 
it Why could I not live without an erer- 
*|itMeat and acute consciousness of life? Why 
1 not love, forgetful of the harsh ticking of 


in the perfumed silence of the chamberf 
became to me a stwi^, « 
Zbe gen^ attitude 
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mind and ita various turns, all the apparent con- 
tradictions, and how they coold explained, 
classified, and reduced to one primary law, were 
to me a constant source of thought. Our confi- 
dences knew no reserve. I say our confidences. 


because to obtain confidences it is often necessary 
to confide. All we saw, heard, read, or felt was 
the subject of mutual confidences : the transitory 
emotion that a flush of colour and a bit of per- 
spective awakens, the blue tints that the sunsetting 
ttnds to a white dress, or the eternal verities, death 
pd love. But, although I tested every fibre of 

fought and analysed every motive, I was very 
linoere in my friendship, and very loyal in my 
admiration. Nor did my admiration wane when I 
discovered that Marshall was shallow in his ap- 
preciations, snperficial in his judgments, that big 
talents did not pierce below the surface; il avail 
■ grand air; there was fascination in his veiy 
taring, in. .bis htffe, soft, cokwrftil ejres, and t 





"gllf/iiod 'dftsh in hia duaipationB thnt ' carried ' 700 
'm9^ 

To anj one observing ns at this time it wonld 
hiva seemed that I was bat a hanger-on, and a 
feetde imitator of Marshall. 1 took him to my 
taOor's, and he advised me on the cat of my coats ; 
K« showed me how to arrange my rooms, and I 
itroT* to copy his manner of speech and his 
general bearing ; and yet I knew rery well indeed 
that mine was a rarer and more original natare. 
1 ^was willing to learn, that was all. There was 
nmA that Marshall coold teach me, and 1 nsedf 
Mm withoat shame, without stint 1 nsed him as 
X "^lato used all those with whom I have been 
Mbdgfat into close contact Semch my memofy as 
I eannot recall a case of man or woman 
oemipied any considerable part at My 
ooatribate largdy - 
iraybsi in 
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ess friends hanging abont me. From this enide 
jtatement of a signal fact, the thonghtless reader 
vill at onoe judge me rapacious, egotistical, false, 
awning,, mendacious. Well, I may be all this and 
Qore, bat not because all who have known me 
■ave rendered me eminent services. I can say 
kat no one ever formed relationships in life with 
^88 design than myself. Never have I given a 
honght to the advantage that might accroe from 
eing on temas of friendship with this mao and 

I voiding that one. “ Then how do you explain,” 
es the angry reader, “that you have never had 
friend whom you did not make a profit out of? 
lou must have had very few friends.” On the 
ontrary, I have had many friends, and of all sorts 
nd kinds — men and women : and, I repeat, none 
ook part in my life who did not contribnU sopaar 
king towajjda my ipell'being. It mnat, of ooon*^- 
ondenrtpiQjl that I mhke no diaMnotion 
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OM has ever been a^jnvant to the other. “Pooh, 
pooh 1 ” again exclaimfl the reader ; “ I for one 

frill not helieve that chance has only sent aorosB 
yonr way the people who were required to aasiet 
you.” Chance I dear reader, is there such a thing 
as chance? Do yon believe in chance? Do yon 
attach any precise meaning to the word ? Do yon 
employ it at haphazard, allowing it to mean what 


it may ? Chance I What a field for psychical in- 
vestigation is at once opened op; how we may tene 
to shreds our past lives in search of— what? d)' 


the Chance that made ns. I think, reader, I can 


throw some light on the general question, by re- 
plying to your taunt ; Chance, or the conditioci 
of life under which we live, sent, of coarse 
^OQsauds of creatures across my way who were 
]^«rlets to benefit me; but then an instinct of 


I knew nothmg, of which I was not ever 



friihdnw me ^m tiiem, and I 
Eave fon not a^ •'^"1 
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iddenly leave a corner of a field to seek pasturage 
irther away ? 

Never could I interest myself in a book if it 
ere not the exact diet my mind required at the 
me, or in the very immediate future. The raiod 
iked, received, and digested. So much was 

isimilated, so much expelled ; then, after a 

^ason' similar demands were made, the same pre- 
sses were repeated out of sight, below conscious- 
?S8, as is the case in a well-ordered stomach, 
lelley, who fired my youth with passion, and 
rifled and upbore it for so long, is now to me 
nothing : not a dead or faded thing, but a thing 
it of which I personally have drawn all the 
stenance I may draw from him ; and, therefore, 
(that part which J did not absorb) conoorna me 
more. And the same with Ghmtier, Mdlle, de 
aupin, tha^ godhead of flowing line, that desire 
‘‘of the moth for the star,’’ but for sooh 
feotioa of hanging arm and leaned thigh 

' ^ - vis 
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pMsioa breatblees and i^un of teafft, it-iioV, 
iff I. take up the book and r€ad, weary and lagged 
aa a spider’s web, that has hnng the winter 
through in the dnsty, forgotten comer of a fo>* 
gotten room. My old raptnre and my youth’s 
delight I can regain only when I think of that 
part of Glaatier which is now incarnate in me. 

At I picked np books, sO I picked up my firiend8.t 
I read friends and books with the same > passion^ 
jrith the same avidity ; and as 1 discarded 
hooka when X had assimilated as mnch of them 4| 
my system required, so I discarded my frien<^n 
when th^ ceased to be of nse to me. I use tb^ 
word “ose” in its foUest, not in its limited and 
txonty*flhilling sense. This redaction of the m- 
ialhsct to tiie blind nnoonsoionsness of the low^ 
wfll strike some as a violadon of man’s bait 
ud as saying very little for the pa^fieoiftr 


ihai'toan he so rednoed. But 
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M you Mcend the scale of thoDgfat- to 
the great minds, these nnaocotmtable impalses, 
mysterious resolutions, sudden, but certain know- 
ings, falling whence, or how it is impossible to say, 
but falling somehow into the brain, instead of 
growing rarer, become more and more frequent? 
indeed, I think that if the really great man were 
confess to the working of his mind, we shonld 
lee him constantly besieged by inspirations . . . 
Aspirations I Ah! how human thought only, turns 
a circle and how, when we think we are on the 
ge of a new thought, we slip into tho enunciation 
some time-worn truth. But I say again, let 
general principles be waived ; it will suffice for tha 
ntereat of these pages if it be understood that 
Drain instincts have always been, and still arO, the 
nitial and the determining powers of my b^g. 


wh*» I liad boon wotkiag^ 



noirtltftrJK) 
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Kneftrisome to me, and for two reasons. First, 
^)ecaaee it deprived me of many hours of Marshall’s 
compwiy. Secondly — and the second reason was 

the graver — because I was beginning to regard the 
delineation of a nymph, or youth bathing, etc., as a 
very ' narrow channel to carry off the strong, lull 
tide of a man’s thought. For now thoughts of 
jkrw and death, and the hopelessness of life^ were 
in aotivB fermentation within me and sought for 
utterance with a strange unintermittingness of| 
appeal. I yearned merely to give direct expressioni 
to my pain. Life was then in its springtide; every 
thd^^t was new to me, and it would have seemei^l 
a pity to disguise even the simplest emotion in any^ 
garment when it was so beautiAil in its Eden>like 
fiakednees. The creatures whom I met in the ways 
aid by ways of Parisian life, whose gestures and 
tftlitMei I deyoured with my eyes, and whose souls 
to know, awoke in mS a tease itjra* 
but ^at waa 
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-1 them, thonght them coatei^ptible^’ 

l^eot them as sahjects of artistic, treatnleat, wh 14 
not then, might never, have occurred to too, had 
the snggeetion to do so not oome direot^'4o me 
from the outside. 

At the time I am writing I lived in an 
old-fashioned hotel on the Boulevard, whieh -ait 


enterprising* Belgian had lately bought an^. 
endeavouring to modernise; an old-fashioned' 
that still clung to its ancient character 
presence of half a dozen old people, who, 

,dihivian reasons, continue to dine on certain well* 
specified days at the table cTAdte. Fifteen;j| 
hava passed away, and these old people, no 
bita joined their ancestors; hot I can se« thasa 
nt&tg ia that taiU d mangtr ; the 


) the . ^mlent owdelabm m i 
lighting th« gaft in 
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taih -d'hdte for the laat thirJy years — he is talka- 
tiye, vain, foolish, and authoritative. The clean, 
neatly-dressed old gentleman who sits by him, 
looking so mneh like a French gentleman, has 
spent a great part of his life in Spain, With 
that piece of news, and its subsequent develop- 
ments, your acquaintance with him begins and 
ends } the eyes, the fan, the mantilla, how it began, 
how it was broken off, and how it began again. 
Opposite sits another French gentleman, with beard 
and bristly hair. He spent twenty years of his 
life in India, and he talks of his son who has 
hs^^ont there for the last ten, and who has just 
retnmed home. There is the Italian comtosse of 
JHxty summers, who dresses like a girl of sixtoeo 
and smokes a cigar after dinner, — if there are not 
4 oq many strangers in the room. She terms i 
any one whom she has not seen at 
JThe little fet, neckless na^ 
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is M. DavaL He is a dramatic author — the author 
of a hundred and aixty plays. He does not intrude 
himself on your notice, but when you speak to him 
on literary matters he fixes a pair of tiny, sloe-like 
eyes on you, and talks affably of his collabora- 
teurs. 

I was soon deeply interested in M. Duval, and I 
invited him to come to the cafe after dinner. I 
paid for his coffee and liqueurs, I offered him a 
choice cigar. He did not smoke ; I did. It was, 
of course, inevitable that I should find out that he 
had not had a play produced for the last twenty 
years, but then the aureole of the hundred and 
sixty was about his poor bald head. I thought of 
the chances of life, he alluded to the war ; and so 
thia unpleasantness was passed over, and we entered 
OQ more genial subjects of conversation. He had 
written plajre with everybody ; his list of oolfai* 
beitirtetira wae longer than any list lad; patraneiiiSA 
eoantv ball t there; Ml iw Miii 
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kitehen in whioh he had not helped to disti up. I 
WfVB at once amazed and delighted. Had M. Duval 
written his hundred and sixty plays in the seclusion 
of hie own rooms, I should have been less suiv 
prised; it was the mystery of the tSancet of colla- 
boration, the rendezvous, the discussion, the illus- 
trious company, that overwhelmed me in a rapture 
of wonder and respectful admiration. Then came 
the anecdotes. They were of all sorts. Here are 
a few specimens : He, Duval, had written a one-act 
piece with Dumas pire ; it had been refused at the 
FnuK^, aud then it had been about, here, there, 
and everywhere ; fiually the Varictes bad asked 
for some alterations, and c'etait une affaire eiUendnt, 
**'1 made the alterations one afternoon, and wrote 
Dumas, and what do you think, —by return 

letter from him saying he coi^ not 


^ the production of a one-act jrieoe) it 
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a Btririg of indecent witticiBmB by Suzanne Lagier and 
Bejazet. They were as old as the world, but they 
were new to me, and I was amused and astonished. 
These bcn-mota were followed by an account of how 
Glantier wrote his Sunday fenilleton, and how he 
and Balzac had once nearly come to blows. They 
had agreed to collaborate. Balzac was to contribute 
the scenario, Gautier the dialogue. One morning 
Balzac came with the scenario of the first act. 
“ Here it is, Gautier 1 I suppose you can let me 
have it back finished by to-morrow afternoon ? ” 
And the old gentleman would chirp along in this 
fashion till midnight, I would then accompany him 
to his rooms in the Qciartier Montmartre — rooms 
high up on the fifth floor — where, between two 
pictoifes, supposed to be by Angelica Kaufinann, 
If. J^val had written unactable plays for the last 



years, and where he would oonUnUe io 
plays until Qod oafied 
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ftU acconnte, Vexpoiitim ds hi pidce selon la 
formula de M, Scribe ia still unknown. 

How I used to enjoy these conversations I I 
remember bow I used to stand on tbe pavement 
after having bid the old gentleman good-night, 
regretting I had not demanded some further ex- 
planation regarding le mouvement Romantique, or la 
faqOTi de M. Scribe de mliiager Ici situation. 

Why not write a comedy ? So the thought came 
I had never WTitten anything save a few ill-spelt 
letters ; but no matter. To find a plot, that was 
the first thing to do. Take Marshall for hero and 
Alice for heroine, surround them with the old 
gentlemen who dined at the table cThSte, flavoni 
with tb.e Italian countess who smoked cigars when 
there were not too many strangers present. 
After three weeks of industrious stirring, the 
ingredienta did begin to simmer into something 
jM^oUliBg % plot Pat it upon paper. Ah I there 
(JilBotilty; I remembered saddenily | 
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had read “Cain,” “Manfred,” “The O^nci,” m 
poems, without ever thinking of how the dialogue 
looked npon paper ; besides, they were in blank 
verse. I hadn’t a notion how prose dialogue would 
look npon paper. Shakespeare I had never opened ; 
no instinctive want had nrged me to read him. He 
had remained, therefore, unread, nnlooked at. 
Should I hay a copy ? No ; the name repelled me 
—as all popular names repelled me. In preference 
I went to the Gymnase, and listened attentively to 
a comedy by M. Dumas Jils. But strain my im- 
agination 03 I would, I could not see the spoken 
words in their written form. Oh, for a look at 
the prompter’s copy, the corner of which I could 
see when I leaned forward I At last I discovered 
in Galignani’s library a copy of Leigh Hunt’s 
edition of the old dramatists, and after a month’s 
study of Congreve Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and 
bar^ubar. I completed a comedy in three actav 
wtitled “■Wotldliaese.” It waf^ of .oqo|ij^ 
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f«7 bad ; but^ if my memory flenres me well, 
I lio not think it was nearly so. bad as might be 
imagined. 

No sooner was the last scene written than I 
started at once for London, confident I should find 
no diflSculty in getting my play produced* 



CHAPTER III. 


JS it necessary to say that I did not find a 
manager to produce my play ? A printer 

was more attainable, and the correction of proofs 
amused me for a while. I wrote another play ; 
and when the hieing after theatrical mtmagen 
began to lose its attractiveness my thoughts 
reverted to France, which edways haunted nxe j 
and which possessed me as if with the sweet 
and noagnetio infinence of home. 

How important my absence ^om Paris turned 
to ; and how Paris rushed into my ^es 
B|iir»*'<>pahlio ball*rooin8, the model* in . 


'the young girls painting^ and 
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at him throngh the intervening streets and the 
endless procession of people coming and going. 

“M. Marshall, is he at home?” “M. Marshall 
left here some months ago.” "Do yon know his 
address ? ” " I’ll ask my husband.” " Do yon 

know M. Marshall’s address ! ” " Yes, he’s gone 

to live in the Rne de Donai.” "What number?” 
"I think it is fifty-four.” "Thanks.” "Coachman, 
wake np ; drive me to the Rue de Donai.” 

But Marshall was not to be found al the Rue de 
Douai ; and he had left no address. There was 
nothing for it bnt to go to the studio; I should 
be able to obtain news of him there, — perhaps 
find him. But when I pulled aside cnrtain, 

the accustomed piece of slim nakedness did not 

gpoeNmy eyes; only the blue apron of an old 

woman enveloped in a cloud of dnst. 

gahtleioin >ue not here to-day, the studio is closed; 

V - * 

I san Weeping np.” “Oh, and where is M. JaHsaf” 
tip.! perhaps at the ca/^f or pez^fip 
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he ifl gone to the conntry.” This was not retj 
encouraging, and now, my enthusiasm thoroughly 
damped, I strolled along le Passage, looking at 
the fans, the bangles and the litter of cheap 
trinkets that each window was filled witli. On the 
left at the corner of the Boulevard was our cafL 
As I came forward the waiter moved one of the 
tin tables, and then I saw the fat Provencal. But 
just as if he had seen me yesterday he said, 
“ Tiens I c'est vous ; une demi-tasse ? oui . , , 
gargm, une demi-tasseP Presently the conversation 
turned on Marshall ; they had not seen much of 
him lately. II parait qtiil est plus amcureux que 
jamais," Juljen replied sardonically. 

I found my friend in large furnished apartments 
on the ground floor in the Rue Duphot The walls 
were' stretched with bine silk, there were large 
mirwn and great gilt cornices. Fassiog into tha 
becboevx ' 1 found the young god wallowing ia ^ 

gmt Rotdt 
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tliMB ir«e capids aboTe him. “ Holloa I what, yott 
back again, Dayne ? we thought we weren’t going 
to see yon again.” 

^ It’s nearly one o’clock : get up. ’ What’s the 
iSewe?” 

“To-day is the opening of the exposition of the 
Impressionists. We’ll have a bit of breakfast round 
the comer, at Durant’s, and we’ll go on there. I 
hear that Bedlam is nothing to it ; there is a 
canvas there twenty feet square and in three tints : 
pale yellow for the sunlight, brown for the shadows, 
and all the rest is sky-blue. There is, I am told, 
a lady -walking in the foreground with a ring-tailed 
□umkey, and the tail is said to be three yards 

so we went to jeer a group of enthusiasts 
l|^5wiU®gly forfeit all' delights of the wodd iff 
cf^realking a new eesthetioism j ww %«^ 
shpsa 
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4m>o1. “ Cette jambe ne porU pas ; ” “ la 

w fait pas eomme <;a ; ” “ on dessine par les 
wsses ; comhien de tStes ? ” “ Sept et demiy . “ Si 
'avais un morceau de craie je mettrais celU-ll 
ians un bocal, c'est un foetus," etc. ; in a word, all 
htd; the joumals of culture are pleased to term 
ill artistic education. And then the boisterons 
aoghter, exaggerated in the hope of giving a» 
uoch pain as possible. 

The history of Impressionist art is simple. In the 
beginning of this century the tradition of French 
irt — the tradition of Boucher, Fragonard, and 
W^atteao— hewi been completely lost ; having proi 
laced genius, their art died. Ingres is the sablime 
lower of the classic eirt which succeeded the art 


of the palace and the boudoir : farther than Ingces 
;t waa impossible to go, and his art died. Hmsi 
S ihp/an aad Oonatables came to. Frmio^ 



emd Teofou begot UiOet^^loiui^ 


* -■.I'wii'liirt 
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Pisaarro, Madame Morizot, and Gnillanmin. Degaa 
ifl a pupil of Ingres, but- he applies the marvellous 
acuteness of drawing he learned from his master 
to delineating the humblest aspects of modern life. 
Degas draws not by the masses, but by the 
character; — his subjects are shop-girls, ballet-girls, 
and washerwomen, but the qualities that endow 
them with immortality are precisely those which 
eternalise the virgins and saints of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the minds of men. You see the fat, 
vulgar woman in the long cloak trjdng on a hat 
in front of the pier-glass. So marvellously well 
are the lines of her face observed and lendered 
that you can tell exactly what her position in life 
ii ; you know what the fumitare of her rooms is 
Hke^ you know what she would say to you if she 
irere to speak. She is as typical of the nineteenth 
Ottitury ' ai Fragonard^s ladies are of the Court 
^ Lottif -XV, To the right you see a picture Of 
Iwnuets in their htodi, ; 
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accurately are the habitual movements of the heads 
and the hands observed that you at once realise 
the years of bonnet-showing, and servile words 
that these women have lived through. We have 
seen Degas do this before— it is a welcome 
repetition of a familiar note, but it is not until 
we turn to the set of nude figures that we find 
the great artist revealing any new phase of his 
talent. The first, in an attitude which suggests 
the kneeling Venus, washes her thighs in a tin 
bath. The second, a back view, full of the malfor- 
mations of forty years, of children, of hard work, 
stands gripping her flanks with both hands. The 
naked woman has become impossible in modern 
art ; it required Degas’ genius to infuse new life 
into the worn-out theme. Cynicism was the great 
means of eloquence of the middle ages, and with 

X 

oyoioism Degas has readered the uade agaia 
fcrtiaUe txwBaibilit?. Yfh&t Mr. Horsley op 
Toald say it is 4i^doalt ^ 
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PeriiAps the hideouaneBS depicted bj M.‘ Degae 
irottld frighten them more than the eensiuditj 
which they condemn in Sir Frederick Leighton. 
Bnt, be this as it may, it is certain that the 
great, fat, short-legged creature, who in her humble 
and touching ugliness passes a chemise over her 
lumpy shoulders, is a triumph of art. Ugliness is 
trivial, the monstrous is terrible ; Velasquez knew 
this when he painted his dwarfs. 

Pissarro exhibited a group of girls gathering 
apples in a garden — sad greys and violets beauti- 
fully harmonised. The figures seem to move as in 
k dream ; we are on the thither side of life, in a 
world of quiet colour and happy aspiration. Those 
applet will never fall from the branches, those 
btihets that the stooping girls are filling will never 
iUodt. tiiat garden is the* garden of the peaM 
has »ot for giving, hut whidi thr paiots] 
dream of ridlet-tad 
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fanoiefa. Here are two young girls ; the etf'feet' 
atmosphere folds them as with a veil ; they are 
all summer ; their dreams are limitless, their days 
are fading, and their ideas follow the flight of the 
white butterflies through the standard roses. Take 
note, too, of the stand of fans ; what delicious fancies 
are there — willows, balconies, gardens, and terraces. 

Then, contrasting with these distant tendernesses, 
there was the vigorous painting of Guillaumin. 
There life is rendered in violent and colourful 
brutality. The ladies fishing in the park, with the 
violet of the skies and the green of the trees 
descending upon them, is a cPauvre. Nature 
seems to be closing about them like a tomb ; and 
thett hillside, — sunset flooding the skies with yellow 
and the earth with blue shadow, — is another piece 
of painting that will one day find a place in one 
of - poblio galleries ; and the Same oem 
Mild of the woman on n haobgrotO^^" 
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We could but utter coarse gibes and exclaim, 
“ What could have induced him to paint such 
things ? surely he must have seen that it was 
absurd. I wonder if the Impressionists are in 
earnest or if it is only une bUigue quon nous fait?" 
Then we stood and screamed at Monet, that most 
exquisite painter of blonde light. We stood 
before the “ Turkeys,” and seriously we wondered 
if “it was serious work,” — that chtf d autre! the 
high grass that the turkeys are gobbling is flooded 
with sunlight so swift and intense that for a 
moment the illusion is complete. “Just look at 
the house ! why, the turkeys couldn’t walk in at 
the door. The perspective is all wrong.” Then 
followed other remarks of an educational kind ; 
and when we came to those piercingly personal 
risions of railway stations by the same painter, — 
those rapid sensations of steel and vapour,— our_ 
laa^^hter knew no bounds. “I say, Marshall, jut 
l«ok at thia irheel ; he dipped his brash Into 
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catlmium yellow and whitiked it ronnd, that’s all. 
Nor did we understand any more Renoir’s rich 
sensualities of tone ; nor did the mastery with 
which he achieves an ahsence of shadow appeal 
to US. Yon see colour and light in his pictures 
as you do in nature, and the child's criticism of 
a portrait — ^^AVhy is one side of the face black?” 
is answered. There was a half length nude figure 
of a girl. How the round fresh breasts palpitate 
in the light I such a glorious glow of whiteness 
was attained never before. But we saw nothing 
except that the eyes were out of drawing. 

For art was not for us then as it is now, — a 
mere emotion, right or wrong only in proportion 
to its intensity ; we believed then in the grammar 
of art, perspective, anatomy, and la jambe gui port€; 
and we found all this in Julien’s studio. 

A year passed ; a year of art and dissipation- 
one part art, two parts ^esipation. We mounted 
dwended at pleasure the tonnda of 
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ladder. One evening we would spend at Consttat^s, 
Rue ' de la Gaiety, in the company of thieves and 
hoofiebreakera ; on the following evening we were 
dining with a duchess or a princess in the Champs 
Elys^es. And we prided ourselves vastly on our 
versatility in using with equal facility the langQage 
of the fence’s’’ parlour^ and that of the literary 
salon ; on being able to ap{;K?ar as much at home 
in one as in the other. Delighted at our prowess, 
we often whispered, The princess, I swear, would 
not believe her eyes if she saw us now;” and 
then in terrible slang we shouted a benediction on 
some crib ” that was going to be broken into 
that evening. And we thought there was some- 
thing very thrilling in leaving the Rue de la 
Qaieti, returning home to dress, and presenting 
oar Bpotlesi selves to the ilite. And we 
deeded very -well, as indeed all young men do 
\indU 'per&ctlf and avoid making ilore la 
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Bnt the excitement of climbing up and down 
the BOcial ladder did not stave off onr craving 
for arf; and there came about this time a very 
decisive event in our lives. Marshall’s last and 
really grande passion hod come to a violent 
termination, and monetary difficulties forced him 
to turn his thoughts to painting on china as a 
means of livelihood. And as this young man 
always sought extremes he went to Belville, donned 
a blouse, ate garlic with his food, and settled 
down to live there os a workman. I had been to 
see him, and had found him building a wall. 
And with sorrow I related his state that evening 
to Julien in the Caf6 Veron. Ho said, after 

pause : — 

^ Since you profess so much friendship for him, 
why dn you not do him a service that cannot be 
ainbe the result will always contmue-Jt 
you laye him from the life you 
'Mi! iw w* MtxnJly rioh yo» iw 
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easy circumstadces, and can afford to give him a 
pcMion of threa hundred francs a month. I will 
give him the use of my studio, which means, as 
you know, moilels and teaching ; Marshall has 
plenty of talent, all he wants is a years educa- 
tion : in a year or a year-and-a-half, certainly 
at the end of two years, he will begin to make 
money.” 

It is rather a shock to one who is at all con- 
cerned with his own genius to be asked to act 
as foster-mother to aootiier's. Then three hundred 
francs meant a great deal, plainly it meant de- 
privation of those superfluities which are so in- 
tensely necessary to the delicate and refined. JuUen 
watched me. This large crafty Southerner knew 
what was passing in me ; he knew I was realising 
all the manifold inconveniences—the duty of looking 
after Marshall’s wants for' two years, and to make 
the piU easier he said 

r ff If three hwdred francs a month are tooieafjt 
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for yonr purse, yon miglit take an apartment and 
ask Marshall to come and live with yon. You told"^ 
me the other day yon were tired of hotel life, 
It would be an advantage to yon to live with 
him. Yon want to do something yourself ; and 
the fact of his being obliged to attend the 
-studio (for I should advise you to have a strict 
agreement with him regarding the w^ork he is to 
do) would be an extra inducement to you to work 
hard.” 

I always decide at once, redection does not help 
me, and a moment after I said, ^^Very well, 
Jnlien, I will,” 

And next day I went with the news to Belville. 
Marshall protested he hod no real talent I pro- 
tested he h^d. The agreement was drawn up and 
signed. He was to work in the studio eight hours 
a day ; he was to draw until such time as 
M. Lefebre set him to paint ; and in proof of hi* 
w«( to bring me at the eud of eacht 
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week a study from life and a composition, the 
•object of which the master gave at the beginning 
of each week, and in return I was to take an 
apartment near the studio, give him an abode, 
food, blanchissage, etc. Once the matter was de- 
cided, Marshall manifested prodigious energy, and 
three days after he told me he had found an apart- 
ment in Le Passage des Panoramas which would 
suit US perfectly. The plunge had to be taken. 
I paid my hotel bill, and sent my taciturn valet to 
heef, beer and a wife. 

It was not pleasant that your window skonld 
open, not to the sky, bat to an unclean prospect 
of glass roofing ; nor was it agreeable to get up 
at seven in the morning ; and ten hours of work 
daily' are trying to the resolution even of the 
intcntioned. But we had sworn to forego all 
for the sake of art — table d’hdtes Ih tijuB 



I, Fr^oh aud foreign duohessea 
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1 wae entering therefore on a duel with Marshall 
fcTT supremacy in an art for which, as has already 
been said, I possessed no qualifications. It will 
readily be understood how a mind like mine, so 
keenly alive to aU impnlses, and so unsupported 
by any moral convictions, would suffer in so keen 
a contest waged under such unequal and cruel 
conditions. It was in truth a year of great passion 
and great despair. Defeat is bitter when it comes 
swiftly and conclusively, but when defeat falls 'by 
inches like the fatal pendulum in the pit, the 
ngOny is a little out of reach of words to define. 
It was even so. I remember the first day of my 
martyrdom. The clocks were striking eight; we 
chose our places, got into position. After the 
first hour, I compared my drawing with Marshall’s. 
He hadj it is true, caught the movement of ^e 


better than I, but the character and 
;pf bi». work was miserable. That, nf 
ill bams aaid l.WJpwaepd tfo. 
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facility, but I did not say faculty , my drawing 
W88 never common'; it was individual in feeling, 
it was refined. I possessed all the rarer qualities, 
but not that primary power without which all is 
valueless ; — I mean the talent of the boy who can 
knock off a clever caricature of his schoolmaster 
or make a Ujelike sketch of his favourite horse 
on the barn door with a piece of chalk. 

The following week Marsliall made a great deal 
of progress ; I thought the mcahd did not suit me, 
and hoped for better luck next time. That time 
never came, and at the end of the first month 
I was left toiling hopelessly in the distance. 
Marahairs mind, though shallow, was bright, and 
he understood with strange ease all that was told 
him, and was able to put into immediate practice 
the methods of work inculcated by the profcBSOrs. 
In. fact, he showed himself singularly capable of 
education; little could be drawn out, but a great 
be put in (using the word in iU modern, 
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not in its original sense). He showed himself 
intensely anxious to learn and to accept all that 
was said : the ideas and feelinsrs of others ran into 

O 

him like water iuto a bottle whose neck is suddenly 
stooped below the surface of the stream. He 
was an ideal pupil. It was Marshall here, it was 
Marshall there, and soon the studio was little but 
an agitation in praise of him, and his work, and 
anxious speculation arose as kf the medals he' 
would obtain, I continued the struggle for nine 
months. I was in the studio at eight in the 
morning ; I measured my drawing ; I plumbed 
it throughout ; I sketched in, having regard to 
la jambe qui pork . ; I modelled par lea maaaes. 
During breakfast I considered how I should work 
during the afternoon ; at night I lay awake 
thinking of what I might do to attain a better 
result But my efforts availed me nothing ; it 
one who, falling, stretches hie anna 
gr*gip« the yielding air, How 
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spf the languors and yearnings of impotence I how 
Hwing I what an aching void they leave in the 
heart I And all this I suffered until the burden 
of unachieved desire grew intolerable. 

I laid down my charcoal and said, “ I will never 
draw or paint again.” That vow I have kept. 

Surrender brought relief, but my life seemed at 
an end. 1 looked upon a blank space of years 
desolate as a grey and sailless sea. “What shall 
I do?” I asked myself, and my heart was weary 
and hopeless. Literature ? my heart did not answer 
the question at once. I was too broken and over- 
come by the shock of failure ; failure precise and 
stem, admitting of no equivocation. I strove to 
readi but it was impossible to sit at home almost 
within earshot of the studio, and with all th« 
iBMQories of defeat still ringing their knella ixi 
mjp -hewt Marshall’s snccew clamoured loud^- 
wHlurat i erary day, almost every hoprr. of 
tl# medi^ wWoh 
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oacry off ; of what Lefevre thought 'of hia drawing 
thia week, of Boulanger’s opinion of his ttdent. 

I do not wish to excuse mj conduct, but I cannot 
help saying that Marshall showed me neither 
consideration nor pity ; he did not even seem to 
understand that I was suffering, that my nerves - 
had been terribly shaken, and he flaunted his 
superiority relentlessly in my face — his good looks, 
his talents, his popularity. I did not know then 
how little these studio successes really meant. 

Vanity ? no, it was not his vanity that maddened 
mo ; to me vanity is rarely displeasing, some- 
times it is singularly attractive ; but by a certain 
insistence and aggressiveness in the detaUs of life 
he allowed me to feel that 1 was only a means 
for the moment, a serviceable thing enough, hnt 
one that would be very soon discarded and paewd 
Q^... iThis was intolerable. I packed up myt' 
and left, afte^ having kept' aip^: 
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involved my friend in grave and cruel difficulties ; 
by this action I imperilled his future prospects. 
It was a dastardly action ; but his presence had 
grown unbearable ; yes, unbearable in the fullest 
acceptation of the word, and in ridding myself of 
him I felt as if a world of misery were being 
lifteJ from me. 



CHAPTER IV. 


FTEB three months spent in a sweet seaside 
resort, where onoccnpied men and ladies 
Vhose husbands are abroad happily congregate, 
I returned to Paris refreshed. 

Marshall and I were no longer on speaking 
terms, bat I saw him daily, in a new overcoat, of 
a cat admirably adapted to bis figure, sweeping 
past the fans and* the jet ornaments of the Passage 
des Panoramas. The coat interested me, and 1 
remembered that if 1 bad not brokin with him 
I shonld have been able to ask him some essentul 
questions concerning it. Pf such trifles as this 
the sinoevest friendships are made he was as 


th me as I to him, and aftet 



momt^liatioa Urns: 
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Thea I took an appartement in one of the old 
hofues in Cue de la Tour des Dames, for 
windows there overlooked a bit of tangled garden 
with a dilapidated statue. It was Marshall of 
course who undertook the task of furnishiug, and 
he lavished on the rooms the fancies of an 
imagination that suggested the collaboration of a 
courtesan of high degree and a fifth-rate artist. 
Nevertheless, our salon was a pretty resort — English 
cretonne of a very happy design — vine leaves, dark 
green and golden, broken up by many flattering 
jays. The walls were stretched with this colourful 
cloth, and the arm-chairs and the conches were 
to match. The drawing-room was in cardinal red, 
hung from the middle of the ceiling and looped a 
boi'.give the appearance of a tent ; a fann, in tot 
laughed in the red gloom, and there w 
*>€« and lamps. In another tcx 
a Baddhist temple, a jitatoe 
,of Shelly, The bedKwapa, 
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made nnconventaal with caebianed seats and rich 
canopies j and in picturesque corners there were 
censers, great church candlesticks, and palms ; then 
think of the smell of burning incense and wax and 
you will have imagined the sentiment of our 
apartment in Rue de la Tour des Dames. I 
bought a Persian cat, and a python that made a 
ruonthly meal ofl’ guinea pigs ; Marshall, who did 
not care for pets, tilled his rooms with flowers — 
he used to sleep beneath a tree of gardenias 
in full bloom. We were so, Henry Marshall and 
• ieorge Moore, when we went to live in 76, Rue de 
la Tour des Dames, we hoped for the rest of our 
lives. He was to paint, I was to write. 

Before leaving for the seaside I had bought 
rfome volumes of Hugo and De Musset ; bat in ' 
pleasant, sunny Bbulogue poetry went flat, and it 
wa4 not until I got into my now rooms that 
I b^gan to read seriously. Books are like indfe; 
jou know at onoe if thev ore 
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piwto a ^ sense within the sense, to fever, . to 
madden 70a in blood and brain, or if they will 
’merely leave yon indifferent, or irritable, having 
unpleasantly distorbed sweet intimate mosings as 
might a draught from an open window. Many are 
the reasons for love, but I confess I only love 
woman or book, when it is as a voice of conscience, 
never heard before, heard suddenly, a voice I am 
jd once endearingly intimate with. This annonnces 
^t^’iinino depravities in my affections. 1 am femi- 
JSib 4 , morbid, perverse. But above all perverse/ 
almost everything perverse interests, fascinates me. 
Wordsworth is the only simple-minded man I ever 


^vad, if that great anstere mind, ohUl even sis 
tbar Gomberland year, can be ofdled simple. Bat 
Wngo is' not perverse, nor even personaL Beading 
llim was like being in ohorch with a strident* 


ptMudiar shooting from oot of H terrli^ 
^‘Les Orieniales . . /* An iMt 
dissert nni- 
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bdnd' pl&ying the Tarkish patrol in the Palaie 
Boyal' . . . The verse is grand, noble, tremendons ; 
I liked it, I adpiired it, but it did not — I repom 
the phrase— awake a voice of conscience within 
me ; and even the structure of the verse was too 
much in the style of public buildings to please 
-me. Of “ Les Feuilles d’Automue ” and “ Les 
Chants do Cr^puscole” I remember nothing. Ten 
lines, fifty lines of “La L^gende des Siksles,’’ and 
I always think that it is the greatest poetiy I 
have ever read, but after a few pages I invariably 
put the book down and forget it. Having compoeed 
more verses than any man that ever lived, Hugo 
Wi only be taken in the smallest doses; if you 
repeat any passage to a friend across a oafd tablsy 
yotf an both appalled by the splendonr of tha 
uaagdfjf,. by the thunder of the syllables. 

7! QimI qu*l mobtoDCuur <U M4 

AnH ii4glig«mm«&i ]«i4 
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sensatioa of the ennui which is inherent in the 
gaud and the glitter of the Italian or Spanish 
improvisatore. There never was anything French 
about Hugo’s genius. Hugo was a cross between 
an Italian improvisatore and a metaphysical German 
student Take another verse — 

“ Le clair de lune bleu qui l^aigoe ITioriion.” 

Without a “like” or an “as,” by a mere statement 
of fact, the picture, nay more, the impression, is 
produced. I confess I have a weakness for the 
poem which this line concludes—" La ftte chez 
Thdr^e ; ” but admirable as it is with its picture 
of mediffival life, there is in it, like in all Hugo’s 
work, a sense of fabrication that dries up emotion 
in my heart. He shouts and raves over poor 
■homanity, while he is gathering coppers for 
himaelf; he goes in for an all-ronnd patronage 
of the Almighty in a last stanza; but of the 
two immprtal^^ he evidently considers bis ,Qwn 
j ho does uot, 
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really intolerable until he gets on the subject of 
little children ; he sings their innocence in great 
bombast, but he is watching them ; the poetry 
over, the crowd dispersed, he will apjiear a 
veritable Mr. Hyde. 

The first time I read of unc hoiU'he cH ombre I 
^was astonished, nor the second nor third repetition 
produced a change in my mood of mind ; but 
sooner or later it was impossible to avoid con- 
viction, that of the two “ the rosy fingers of the 
dawn,” although some three thousand years older 
was younger, truer, and more beautiful. Homer’s 
similes can never grow old ; un« houcht (Tombre 
was old the first time it was said. It is the 
birthplace and the grave of Hugo’s genius. 

Of Alfred de Musset I had heard a great deal. 
Marshall and the Marquise were in the habit of 
reading him in moments of relaxation, they h^ 
majh*® ‘ their favoorite passages, so, he came ''tef 
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' little pn^reea in his poetry. His modernismB 
l»r© out of tone with the present strain of 'my 
aspirations, and 1 did not find the unexpected 
word and the eccentricities of expression which 
wei%, and are still, so dear to me. 1 am not a 
purist ; an error of diction is very pardonable if 
it does not err on the side of the commonplace ; 
^ commonplace, the natural, is constitutionally 
abhorrent to me ; and I have never been able to 


read -with any very thorough sense of pleasure 
even the opening lines of “ Holla,” that splendid 
lyrical outburst What I remember of it now are 
itimae two odious ckevilles — marchait reapirait, 

#Dd A$tarU JilU de tonde amire ; nor does ^ 
that am^e rhymes with m^s condone the 
>4SiMM)s» althongh it proves that even Moseai Alt 
parhaps the richness of the rhyme' 
the intolerable. And it i9 
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ceimjr gTotesqae ^oem La Ballade & la Lone,” 
that I conld be induced to bend the knee uid 
acknowledge Masset a poet. 

I still read and spoke of Shelley with a rapture 
of joy, — he was still my soul. But this craft, 

fashioned of mother o’ pearl, with starlight at 
the helm and moonbeams for sails, suddenly ran 
6n a reef and went down, not out of sight, bht 
ont of the agitation of actnal life. The reef was 
Gautier j I read “ Mdlle. de Manpin.” The reaction 
waa as violent as it was sadden. I was weary of 
spiritoal passion, and this great exaltation of the 
body above the soul at once conquered and led 
me oapUre ; this plain scorn of a world -W 
exempMed in lacerated saints and a omoiied 
Badeetnep opened np to me illimitable pre e) sa Ola 
ot liSa^/b^fs, and therefore new joys in 
tfPoUs against all that had oosm 
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A deification of fleah and fleshly desire was possible, 
Shelley’s teaching had been, while accepting the 
body, to dream of the soul as a star, and so 
preserye our ideal ; but now suddenly I saw, with 
delightful clearness and with intoxicating conviction, 
that by looking without shame and accepting with 
love the flesh, I might raise it to as high a place 
and within as divine a light as even the sonl had 
been set in. The ages were as an aureole, and 
I stood as if enchanted before the noble nakedness 
of the elder gods : not the infamous nudity that 
sex has preserved in this modern world, bnt the 
dean pagan nude, — a love of life and beauty, the 
broad fair breast of a boy, the long flanks, the 
bead thrown back ; the bold fearless gaze of 
Venos is lovelier than the lowered glance of the 
Tjigin, and I cried with my master that the blood 
that: flowed upon Moant Calvary “ns m’a ja3mi$ 
datu m 



- iiltp In tK book to 
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words of this enblime vindication, for ten years 
I have not read the Word that has become so 
inexpressibly a part of me ; and shall I not 
refrain as Mdlle. de Maupin refrained, knowing 
well that the face of love may not be twice seen? 
Great was my conversion. None more than I 
had cherished mystery and dream : my life nntil 
how had been bat a mist which revealed as each 
cloud wreathed and went ont, the red of some 
strange flower or some tall peak, blue and snowy 
and fairylike in lonely moonlight ; and now so 
great was my conversion that the more brutal the 
outrage offered to my ancient ideal, the rarer and 
keener was my delight. • I read almost without 
fear : “ My dreams were of naked youths riding 
white horses through mountain passes, there were 
no doudi in my dreams, or if there were any, 
they wore oloods that had been out Out as if & 
cardboMct with sOissora.” 



lSff itt ' belief in 
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wd hftd soffertd much. Shellejr. bwl 
|)Q{daced faith by reason, bat 1 still soffered : btft 
hwe was a new creed which proclaimed the divinity 
the body, and for a long time the reconstmction 
of all my theories of life on a purely pagan 
basis occapied my whole attention. The ezqaisite 
ontlihes of the marvellous castle, the romantic 
woods, the horses moving, the lovers leaning to 
each other’s faces enchanted me ; and then the 
indescribably beautiful description of the perfor- 
mance of As you like it, and the supreme relief 
and perfect assuagement it brings to Bodblph, who 
thpn sees Mdlle. de Maupin for the first time in 
woman’s attire. If she were dangercmsly beantifid 
a man, that beauty is forgotten in the rapton 
'l^^piaisa of her unmatchable womut’s lorelinaas. 
if Hdlle, de Manpin was the highest peiA, 
entire monntoin. Ibe no^ was 


offered to thw^e^ 
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aa perfect aa the world has ever seen ; 
“ La Morte Amoureoae,” “ Jettatura,” “ Une Noit 
de OKopitre,” etc., and then the very diamonds 
of the crown, “ Les Emanx et Cam^s,” “ La 
Symphonie en Blanc Majeure,” in which the 
acyective blanc and blanche is repeated mth 


priracnlons felicity in each stanza. And then 
\)ontralto, — 


** MaU fteukment fl se traaspo®© 
Et pawMUit de la forme &u eon, 
Trouvant daiw k m^tamorphoea 
La jeune fill© et le gtr^on.” 


TrantpoM , — a word never before used except in 
mnsical application, and now for the first time 
applied to material form, and with a beauty-giving 
touch that Phidias might be proud of. I knovr 
not how I quote j such is my best memory of 
the fltania, and here, that is more important than 
the rtttna itself. And that other stansa, 


Oh&tetlk»:>a&d the Page;” uid that Qtheri 
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tod the exquisite cadence of the line ending 
halcorC'" Novelists have often shown how a love 
passion brings misei*}^, despair, death, and ruin 
upon a life, but I know of no story of the good 
or evil influence awakened by the chance reading 
of a book, the chain of consequences so far-reaching, 
80 intensely dramatic. Never shall I open these 
books again, but were I to live for a thousand 
years, their power in my soul would remain 
unshaken. I am what they made me. Belief in 
humanity, pity for the poor, hatred of injustice, all 
that Shelley gave may never have been very deep 
or earnest ; but I did love, I did believe. Gautier 
destroyed these illusions. He taught me that onf 
boasted progress is but a pitfall into which the 
race is falling, and I learned that the correction 
of form is the highest ideal, and I accepted the 
plain, simple conscience of the pagan world as the 
perfect solntion of the problem that had vexed me 
W Itmgl J cric(^ ^‘ave’^ to it all: lust, chielty, 
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slavery, and I wonld have held down my thumbs 
in the Colosseum that a hundred gladiators might 
die and wash me free of my Christian soul with 
their blood. 

The study of Baudelaire aggravated the course 
of the disease. No longer is it the grand barbaric 
lace of Gautier ; now it is the clean shaven face 
^ the mock priest, the slow, cold eyes and the 
sharp, cunning sneer of the cynical libertine who 
will be tempted that he may better know the 
worthlessness of temptation. ^^Les Fleurs du Mall’* 
beautiful flowers, beautiful in sublime decay. What 
great record is yours, and were Hell a reality 
|how many souls would we find wreathed with 
pur poisonous blossoms. The village maiden goes 
to her Faust ; the children of the nineteenth 
century go to you, 0 Baudelaire, and having tasted 
of your deadly delight all hope of repentance k 
vain* Flowers, beautiful in your sublime decay, 
I to my Ups; these noxthera 




ftr ’firom^ihe rank Parisian garden where I gathered 
70 a, are fall of yon, even as the sea-shell of the 
MS, and the son that sets on this wild moorland 
evokes the magical verse : — 

** Un soir fait de ro«e et de bleu mTstique 
Nous ^hangeron# tin Eclair unique 
Comme un long sanglot tout charge d’acHtux* 

For months I fed on the mad and morbid 
literature that the enthusiasm of 1830 called into 
existence. The gloomy and sterile little pictures of 
“Gaspafd de la Nuit,” or the elaborate criminality, 
“Les Contes Immoraux,” laboriously invented lift- 
lees tilings with creaky joints, pitiful lay figures 
that £til to dust as soon as the book is closed^ 
and in the dost only the figures of the terrilde 
ferryman and the unfortunate Dora remain. 
** Madame Fotiphar *’ cost me forty francs, and 
P neter read more than a few pages. 

a p&:e after minnows, J pursued the wtsAlli 
Franee along the ^uayf tad ilhsOTtsh 
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()onsidisnible, tbe waste of time enonaocst Odo 
man's solitary work (he died very yonng, but he 
ia known to have excelled all in length of kis 
hair and the redness of his waistcoats) resisted 
my efforts to capture it At last I caught eight 
of the precious volume in a shop on the Quai 
Voltaire. Trembling I asked the price. The man 
looked at me earnestly and answered, “A hundred 
and fifty francs.” No doubt it was a great deal of 
money, but I paid it and rushed home to read. 
Many that had gone before had proved disappoint- 
ing, and I was obliged to admit had contributed 
little totrards my intellectoal advancement ; but 
this — this that I had heard about so long — not 
a queer phrase, not an outrage of any sort of 
kind, not even a new blasphemy, nothing, that ia 
to lay, nothing bnt a hundred and fifty francs, 
thua rudely, and very pikelike, knocked 
; against the bottom— tiiis book wa^ p|io||: 
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owne op to the eurface and began to look around 
taj contemporaries for something to read. 

I have remarked before on the instinctiveness 
of my likes and dislikes, on my susceptibUity to 
the sound of and even to the appearance of a 
name upon paper. I was repelled by Leconte de 
Lisle from the first, and it was only by a very 
deliberate outrage to my feelings that I bought 
and read “ Les Poijmes Antiques,” and “ Les 
Formes Barbares ; ” I was deceived in nothing, 
all I had anticipated I found — long, desolate 
boredom. Leconte de Lisle produces on me the 
effect of a walk through the new Law Courts, with 
a steady but not violent draught sweeping from 
end to end. Oh, the vile old professor of rhetoric 1/ 
and when I saw him the last time I was in Paris, 
lu head — a declaration of righteousness, a cross 
between a Cassar by Gerome, and an archbishop 
of a provincial town, set all my natural witipathy 
OQ Hugo is often pompoos^jUi^lofr, 
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smptj, unreal^ bnt he is at least an artist, and 
when he thinks of the artist and forgets the 
prophet^ as in Les Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois,” his juggling with the verse is magnificent, 
superb. 

‘‘ Comme un geai eiir I’arbre 
Le roi 80 tient fier ; 

Sod <xc“ur eat de marbre, 

Sod \eDtie eat de chair. 

“Goa pour aa nuque 
Et e^>D froDt \ernieil 
FiUt line perruque 
Avec le folcil. 

** II regne, il v<iget6 
Effroyante z<5ro ; 

Sur lui He projetta 
L’ombre du Injurn^u. 

“ Sod tr6uo eat une toml^e, 

Et BUT le [>ave 
Quelque choee eu toaibe 
Qu'un n’a point lave. ” 

Bat how to get the first line of the last stanza 
into five syllables I cannot think. K ever I meet 
with the volume again I will loot it out and see 
how that nide dompteur ds syllables managed it* 
Bat «t*y, $(m trifne est la tmU; that mak« th| 
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and the generalisation would be in the 
^Mine’’ of Hago. Hugo — how impossible it is to 
speak of French literature without referring to him. 
Let these, however, be the concluding words : he 
thought that by saying everything, and saying 
everything twenty times over, he would for ever 
render impossible the advent of another great poet. 
But a work of art is valuable, and pleasurable 
in proportion to its rarity ; one beautiful book of 
verses is better than twenty books of beautiful 
verses. This is an absolute and incontestable 
truth ; a child can burlesrpie this truth— one verse 
is better than the wliole poem ; a word is better 
than the line; a letter is better than the word; 
but the truth is not thereby aflected. Hugo never 
had the good fortune to write a bad book, nor 
even a single bad line, so not having time to 
read tdj, the future will read none. What iminor* 
talit7 would be gained by the deetmotiou of ow 
jWtf ~ works j what 
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secured by the publication of these posthumous 
Tohimes. 

To return to the Leconte de Lisle. See his 
"Discours de Reception.” Is it possible to imagine 
anything more absurdly arid? Rhetoric of this 
sort, “c/ca vers d'or sur un^ eclume cTairain," and 
such sententious platitudes (8j>eaking of the realists), 
“ Les epidtjmies de cette nature passent, et le ginie 
demeure." 

Theodore de Danville. At first I thought him 
cold, tinged with the rhetorical ice of the Leconte 
de Lisle. He had no new creed to proclaim nOr 
old creed to denounce, the inherent miseries of 
human life did not seem to touch him, and of the 
languors and ardours of animal or spiritual passion 
thertt none. What is there ? a pure, clear 
song, an instinctive, incurable and lark-like loYe 
of- the Bong. The lily is white, and the losfr^- 
redf «Mh knowledge of, such obeerration of 


li poe^ and 'ha 
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there is silver magic ia every note^ and the song 
as it ascends rings, and all the air quivers with 
the everwidening circle of the echoes, sighing and 
dying out of the ear until the last faintness is 
resiched, and the glad rhymes clash and dash forth 
again on their aerial way. Banville is not the poet, 
he is the bard. The great questions that agitate 
the mind of man have not troubled him, life, 
death, and love he only perceives as stalks whereon 
he may weave his glittering web of living words. 
Whatever his moods may be, he is lyrical. His 
wit flies out on clear-cut, swallow-like wings as 
when he said, in speaking of Paul Alexis’ book 
Le Besoin d’aimer,” Vous avez troutez un tilre 
aMCZ laid pour faire recuUr les divines Hoiles^ 
I know not what instrument to compare with 
his verse, I suppose I should say a flute j but 
it seems to me more like a marvellously toned 
piano* His hands pass over the keys, and be 
producea Chopia^like music. 
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It is now well known that French yerse is not 
seventy yc^nrs old. If it was Hugo who invented 
French rhyme it was Banville who broke up the 
couplet Hugo had j^erhaps ventured to place the 
pause between the adjective and its noun, but it 
was not until Banville wrote the line, Elle jilmt 
pensivtniieiit la hlancJh' laine^^ that the caesura 
received its final coup dc grcicc. This verse has 
been probably more imitated than any other verse 
in the French language. Pcnsireiucnt was replacE^ 
by some similar four-syllable adverl), EUe (trait 
nonchalamment les has de soie, etc. It was the 
beginning of the end. 

I read the French poets of the modern school 
— Copp4e, Mendfes, L6on Diex, Verlaine, Jo86 Maria 
Heredia, Mallarm^, Bichepin, Villiers de I’lsle 
Adam. Copp^e, as may be imagined, I only was 
capable of appreciating in his first manner, when 
he wrote those exquisite but purely artistic sonnets 
.Tulipe '' and ^^1^ LjbE In the latter % 
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room decorated with daggers, armour, jewellery and 
china is beantifolly described, and it is only in 
the last line that the lily which animates and 
gives life to the whole is introduced. But the 
exquisite poetic perceptivity Coppee showed in his 
modern poems, the certainty with which he raised 
the commonest subject, investing it with sufficient 
dignity for his purpose, escaped me wholly, and 
I could not but turn with horror from such 
poems as La Nourrice and Le Petit Epicierf’ 
How anyone could bring himself to acknowledge 
the vulgar details of our vulgar age I could not 
understand. The fiery glory of Jose Maria de 
Heredia, on the contrary, filled me with enthusiasm 
—mins and sand, shadow and silhouette of palms 
and pillars, negroes, crimson, swords, silence, and 
arabesques. As great copper pans go the clangour 
of the rhymes. 

Entr# le'ciel qui braid et k mer qui moutorme, 

Au •omnolent soleil d’un midi monotone; 

^ auz Tleux cocquutftdoa j 
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Et dAiu r^nervement dm nuite clmudea €t q&lmei, 

B«r^"Ant ta gloire et^inte, 0 cik^, tu t’endors 
Soufl lea palmier*, au long fr^misaement de* palmei. 

Catulle Mendes, a perfect realisation of his name, 
of his pale hair, of his fragile faee illnminated 
with the idealism of a depraved woman. He tabes 
yon by the arm, by the baud, he leans towards 
you, his words are caresses, his fervour is delightful, 
and listening to him is as sweet sls drinking a 
fair perfumed white wine. All he says is false— 
the book he has just read, the play he is writing, 
the woman who loves him; ... he bnys a packet 
of bonbons in the streets and eats them, and 
it is false. An ex(jaisite artist ; physically and 
spiritually he is art ; he is the muse herself, or 
rather, he is one of the minions of the muse. 
Paasing from flower to flower he goes, his whole 
nature pulsing with butterfly voluptuousness. He 
hftfl written poems as good as Hugo, as good 
6a Leconte de Lisle, as good as Banville, aa good 
Baudelaire, as good as Qantierj as good :8(l 
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Copp^e ; he never wrote an ugly line in his life, 
but he never wrote a line that some one of his 
brilliant contemporaries might not have written. 
He has proJaced good work of all kinds et 
voil^i tout.’' Every generation, every country, has 
its Catulle Mendes. Robert Buchanan is ours, 
only in tlie adaptation Scoteh gruel has been 
substituted for perfumed white wine. No more 
delightful talker than Mendes, no more accom- 
plished Uttn'ateury no more fluent and translacid 
critic. I remember the great moonlights of the 
Place Pigalcy when, on leaving the caft^, he would 
take me by the arm, and expound Hugo's or 
Zola's last book, thinking as he spoke of the 
Greek sophists. There were for contrast Mallarmd's 
Tuesday evenings, a few friends sitting round the 
hearth, the lamp on the table. I have met none 
whose conversation wa^ more fruitful, but with 
the exception of his early verses I cannot say 1 
mr frankly enjoyed his poetry, When I knew 
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him he had published the celebrated L’Apr^s 
Midi d’un Faun : ” the first poem written in 
accordance with the theory of symbolism. But 
when it was given to me (this marvellous brochure 
famished with strange illustrations and wonderful 
tassels), I thought it absurdly obscure. Since 
then, however, it has l>een rendered by force of 
contrast with the brain-curdling enigmas the author 
has since published a marvel of lucidity ; and 
were I to read it now I should appreciate its 
many beauties. It bears the. same relation to the 
author’s later work as Rienzi to The Walhjrie. 
But what is symbolism? Vulgarly speaking, saying 
the opposite to what you mean. For example, 
you want to say that music which is the new art, 
is replacing the old art, which is poetry. First 
symbol : a house in which there is a funeral, the 
pall extends over the furniture. The house ia 
poetry, poetry is dead. Second symbol : notrt 
ffivunr^)^ grimoire is the parchment, parch^ 
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Blent ifl used for writing, therefore, grimoxre is 
the symbol for literature, cT oh s' exaltent Us 
milUerSj" thousands of what? of letters of coarse. 
We have heard a great deal in England of 
Browning obscurity. The Red Cotton Niglitcap 
Countr}^ is child’s play compared to a sonnet 
by a determined symbolist snch os Mallarme, or 
better still his disciple Ghil who has added to 
the difficulties of symbolism those of poetic instru 
mentation. For according to M. Ghil and his 
organ Les Ecrils pour FArt^ it would appear 
that the syllables of the French language evoke 
in ns the sensations of different colours ; con- 
sequently the timbre of the different instruments. 
The vowel u corresponds to the colour yellow, 
and therefore to the sound of flutes. 

Arthur Rimbaud was, it is true, first in the 
field with these pleasant and genial theories ; bttt 
M. Ghil informs ns that Rimbaud was mietaJrtft 
in'- many things, particularly in counlioir th# iftiM 
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of the vowel u with the colonr green instead of 
with the colour yellow. M. Ghil has corrected 
this very stupid blunder and many others ; and 
his instrumentation in his last volume, ‘^Le Qeste 
Ing^nu,” may be considered as complete and 
definitive. The work is dedicated to Mallarmi, 
P^re et seigneur des ors, des ])ierreries, et des 
poissons/’ and other works are to follow : — the 
six tomes of Legendes de R^ves et de Sangs/’ 
the innumerable tomes of La Glose,” and the 
single tome of La Loi.” 

And that man Gustave Kahn, who takes the 
French language as a violin, and lets the bow of 
his emotion run at wuld will upon it producing 
Strange acute strains, unpremeditated harmonies 
comparable to nothing that I know of but some 
Hungarian rhapsody ; verses of seventeen syllables 
interwoven with verses of eight, and even nine, 
BdftBCuline rhymes, seeking atrango uniou witl^ 
rhymes in the middle of the 
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mnsic sweet, subtil, and epicene ; the half-note, 
the inflexion, bat not the full tone — as “ se /ondre, 
0 aouteniry des hjs Acres delices." 

Se ponchant vera les dahlias, 

Dea cahrieDt deti roBa«:e lunalre 

L’a3a<.lUpiK^eIr]ellt dea branchi'S vuncre 
Son [>ale visage aui monmnts dahlias. 

Elle tiouut^ an I<»in les brt'Vds mnsiquea 
Nuit cl. tire aux raniures d’accerds, 

Et la Liaaitude a liHjrce sen corpus 

All rhvthmn <u.htrant des j'ures niiiBbines. 

L<>8 paoDs out diesso la rainpe occellce 
Pour la descent^! de su.-s yeui vers le ta[>ig 
De ch'iSHH et de h<‘Us 
Q ui va ters I’horizon, paruro vemiculce 
Pe Pen corps al uigui 
En dme s(' tai>it 

IjC lloii dcMir uiolli <hj roe its ct el’encenB. 


I langhed at these verbal eccentricities, but 
they were not without their effect, and that effect 
was a demoralising one ; for in me they aggravated 
the fever of the unknown, and whetted my appetite 
for the strange, abnormal and unhealthy iq art. 
Hence all pallidities of thought and ' desire were 
eagerly welcomed, and Verlaine became mv' ■Doet 
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Never shall I forget the first enchantment of 
F^tes Galantes/’ Here all is twilight. 

Tlie royal magnificences of the sunset have passed, 
the solemn beatitude of the night is at hand but 
not yet here ; the ways are veiled with shadow, 

and lit with dresses, white, that the hour has 

touched with blue, yellow, green, mauve, and 

/tmdecided purple; the voices? strange contraltos; 
|ie forms ? not those of men or women, but mystic, 
hybrid creatures, wkh hands nervous and pale, and 
I'es charged with eager and fitful light . . . un 
foir equivoque (fautomuey'^ . . • les belles pendent 
feveuses d nos bras^' . . . and they whisjM?r “ /cs 

rmts speciauj: et tout basd' 

Gautier sang to his antique lyre praise of the 
flesh and contempt of the soul ; Baudelaire on 
a medimval organ chaunted his unbelief in goodneffl 
and truth and his hatred of life. But Verlaine 
advances one step further : hate is to him m 
commonplace bm love, unfaith aa vuIgar^ aa feith*-. 
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The ivorld ia merely a doll to be attired to-day 
in a modern ball dress, to-morrow in- aureoles 
and stars. The Virgin is a pretty thing, worth 
a poem, but it would be (juite too silly to talk 
about belief or unbelief ; Christ in wcK>d or plaster 
we have heard too much of, but Christ in painted 
glass amid crosiers aud Latin terminations, is an 
amusing subject for poetry. And strangely enough,, 
a withdrawing from all commerce with virtu(J 
and vice is, it wonld seem, a licentiousness mord 
curiously subtle and penetrating than any other 
and the licentiousness of the verse is equal tc 
that of the emotion ; every natural instinct of! 
the language is violated, and the simple music 
native in French metre is replaced by falsetto 
notes sharp and intense. The charm is that of 
ao odour of iris exhaled by some ideal tissues, 
Of of a missal in a gold case, a precious relic 
of the pomp and ritual of an archbishop -Of 
Sonofiolli. 
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r»i*ilal ^ vaincti les fillefl, leur gentil 

Babil et la luxiire amusMite et ea pente 

Vera la chair de giw\’xjn vierge que c^ela tent# 

D’aimer des Being legera et ce gentil babib 

II a va'neu la femme leile au cecur subtil 
Etalant ces bras frais et sa gorge eicitante ) 

II a vaincu I’eijftT, il rentre dans sa tente 
Avec un lourd trophee a Bern brag jmenL 

Avec la lauce qui jere/a le flanc supreme 
II a gneri le mi, le voiei rei lui-memo, 

Et pretre du troa-saint tresor essentiel ; 

En roln^ d’ur il a<lore, gloire et symlnde, 

Le vase pur oil leeplondit le sang reei, 

Et, 0 cee voix d’enfanU chantent dans la oiiipole. 

T know of DO more perlect thing than this 

♦ 

sonnet The^ hiatus in the last line was at first 

a little trying, hut I have learned to love it ; not 
in Baudelaire nor even in Poe is there more 

beautiful poetry to be found. Poe, unread and 

lill-understood in America and England, here, thou 
ait au. integral part of our artistic life. 

The Island o’ Fay, Silence, Elionore, were the 
familiar spirits of an apartment beautifol with 
ta|MW|tr7 and palms i Swinburne and 
Ecgliah poets I read there j 
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golden bondage, I, a unit in the generation they 
have enslaved, clanked my fetters and trailed 
my golden chain. I had began a set of stories 
in many various metres, to be called Roses of 
Midnight.” One of the characteristics of the volume 
was that daylight was banished from its pages. 
In the sensual lamj)light of yellow boudoirs, or 
the wild moonlight of centenarian forests, my 
fantastic loves lived out their lives, died with th^ 
dawn which was 8Ui>po8ed to be an awakening 
to consciousness of reality. 



CHAPTER V. 

A LAST hour of vivid blue and gold glare ; 

but now the twilight sheds softly upon the 
darting jays, and only the little oval frames catch 
the fleeting beams. I go to the miniatures. Amid 
the parliamentary faces, all strictly garrotted with 
many-folded handkerchiefs, there is a metal frame 
enchased with rubies and a few emeralds. And 
this c/uy dC a'ucre of anti([ue workmanship sur- 
rounds a sharp, shrewdish, modern face, withal 
pretty, l^air she is and thin. 

She is a woman of thirty, — no, — she is the 
woman of thirty. Balzac has wTitten some admir- 
al)le pages on this subject; my memory. of them 
is va^e and uncertain, although durable, as all 

of him must be. But that marvel] om! 

8 
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gtory, or rather study, haa been blunted in my 
knowledge of this tiny face with the fine masses of 
hair drawn up from the neck and arranged 
elaborately on the crown. There is no fear of 
plagiary ; ho cannot have said all ; he cannot 
have said what I w'ant to say. 

Looking at this face so mundane, so intel- 
lectually mundane, I see why a young man 
refined, mind — a bachelor who spends at least 
pound a day on his pleasures, and in whose ^brary^ 
are found some few volumes of modern poetry- 
seeks his ideal in a woman of thirty. 

It is clear that, by the very essence of her being, 
the young girl may evoke^ no ideal but that of 
home ; and home is in his eyes the antithesis of 
freedom, desire, aspiration. He longs for mysterj", 
deep and endless, and he is tempted with a foolish 
little illnsion — white dresses, water colour draw^ 
and popular music. He dreams of PieayWj 
eff*red Doty; for do 
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gylph-like waist does not suggest to him a yard of 
apron string, cries of children, and that most odioo* 
word, ^^Papa.”' A young man of refined mind can 
look through the glass of the years. 

He has sat in the stalls, opera-glass in hand ; 
he has met women of thirty at balls, and has sat 
with them beneath shadowy curtains ; he knows 
!^hat the world is full of beautiful women, all waiting 
|o be loved and amused, the cireles of his im- 
mediate years are filled with feminine faces, they 
cluster like flow'ers on this side and that, and 
they fade into garden-like spaces of colour. How 
many may love him ? The loveliest may one day 
smile upon his knee I and shall he renounce all 
for that little creature who has just finished singing, 
and is handing round cups of tea ? Every bachelor 
contemplating marriage says, I shall have to 
up all for one, one.'’ 

fh?' young girl is often pretty bnt her prettinow 
and tmcertain, it Inspires a sort of 
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admiration, but it suggests nothing ; the very 
essence of the young girl’s being is that she should 
have nothing to suggest, therefore the beauty of 
the young face fails to touch the imagination. No 
past lies liidden in those tranalucid eyes, no story 
of hate, disappointment, or sin. Nor is there in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases in a thousand 
any doubt that the hand, that spends at leas’: 
a pound a day in restaurants and cabs, will' 
succeed in gathering the muslin dower if he so 
wills it, and by doing so he will delight every 
one. Where, then, is the struggle? where, then, 
is the triumph? Therefore, I say that if a young 
man’s heart is not set on children, and tiresome 
dinner parties, the young girl presents to him 
no possible ideal. But the woman of thirty pre- 
sents from the outset all that is necessary to 
ensnare the heart of a young man. I see her 
sitting in her beautiful drawing-room, all com- 
posed by, aud all belonging to her. Her chair 
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is placed beneath an evergreen plants and the long 
leaves lean out as if to touch her neck. The great 
white and red roses of the (rauhusson carpet are 
spread enigmatically about her feline feet; a grand 
piano leans its melodious mouth to her ; and there 
she sits when her visitors have left her, playing 
Beethoven’s sonatas in the dreamy firelight. The 
spring-tide shows but a bloom of unvarying fresh- 
ness ; August has languished and loved in the 
strength of the sun. She is stately, she is tall. 
What sins, what disappointments, what aspirations 
lie in those grey eyes, mysteriously still, and my- 
steriously revealed. Tliese a young man longs to 
know of, they are his life. He imagines himself 
sitting by her, when the others have gone, holding 
her hand, calling on her name ; sometimes she 
moves away and plays the moonlight sonata. Let- 
ting her hands droop upon the keys she talks 
sadly, maybe affectionately ; she speaks of tha 
of life, of its disenchantments. Ha 
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well what she means, he has suffered as she has ; 
but could he tell her, could she understand, that 
in his lore reality would dissolve into a dream, 
all limitations would 0})eu into boundless infinity. 

The husband he rarely sees. Sometimes a latch- 
key is heard about half-past six. The man is 
thick, strong, common ; his jaws are heavj^ ; his 
eyes are expressionless ; there is about him the loud 
swagger of the caserne ; and he suggests the inevi- 
table question, Why did she marry him? — a ques- 
tion that every young man of refined mind asks 
a thousand times by day and ten thousand times 
by night, asks till he is five-and-thirty, and sees 
that his generation has passed into middle age. 

Why did she marry him ? Not the sea, nor the 
sky, nor the great mysterious midnight, when he 
opens hifi casement and gazes into starry space will 
give him answer; riddle that no (Edipus will eye? 
pome to unravel ; this sphinx will never thWW 
the rook into the chuigour Tof" the^ :iEA* 
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gnlls and waves ; she will never divalge her seeret ; 
and if she is the woman and not a woman of thirty, 
she has forgotten. 

The youDg man shakes hands with the husband; 
he strives not to look embarrassed, and he talks 
of indifferent things — of how well he (the hus- 
band) is looking, of his amusements, his projects ; 
and then he (the young man of refined mind) tastes 
of that keen and highly-seasoned delight — happiness 
in crime. He knows not the details of her home 
life, the husband is merely a dark cjoud that fills 
one side of the picture, sometimes obliterating the 
sunlight; a shadowy shape that in certain moments 
solidifies ' and assumes the likeness of a rock-scnlp- 
tared, imminent monster ; but the shadow and the 
shape and the threat are magnetic, ^d in a senw 
of danger the fascination is sealed, . . . 

" the young man of refined mind in a. IxU] 
He is leaning against the woodwoplt\i| 
he ecareolf know 
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with himself; and he is now striving to interest 
himself in the conversation of a group of men 
twice his age. I will not say he is shunned; but 
neither the matrons nor the young girls make any 
advances towards him. The young girls looking 
go sweet — in the oneness of their fresh hair, flowers, 
dresses, and glances — are being introduced, are get- 
ting up to dance, and the hostess is looking round 
for partners. She sees the young man in the 
doorw^ay ; but she hesitates and goes to some one 
else; and if you asked her why» she could not tell 
you why she avoided him. Presently the woman of 
thirty enters. She is in wdiite satin and diamonds. 
She looks for him, — a circular glance, — and calm 
with possession she passes to a seat. She dances 
the eighth, twelfth, and fifteenth waltz with him. 

Will he induce her to visit his rooms? Will 
they be dike mine — strange debauches of colour and 
Turkish lamps, Marshall’s taste, an old cabinet, 
a faded pastel which embalms the memory of 
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pastoral contiuy, my tasto ; or will it bo a library, 
— two leather library chairs, a large escritoire, 
etc. ? Be this as it may, whether the apartments 
l>e the ruthless extravagance of artistic impulse, or 
the subdued taste of the student, she, the woman 
of thirty, shall bo there by night and day : her 
statue is there, and even when she is sleeping safe 
in her husbands arms with fevered brow, he, the 
young man of refined mind, alone and lonely shall 
kneel and adore her. 

And should she not visit his rooms? If the com- 
plex emd various accidents of existence should have 
ruled out her life virtuously; if the many inflec- 
tions of sentiment have decided against this last 
consummation, then she will wm to the com- 
plete, the unfathomable temptress— the Lilith of 
old— she will never set him free, and in the end 
will be found about his heart ^^one single golden 
hair.” She shall haunt his wife’s face and words 
(should he seek to rid himself of her by marriage), 
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a bitter sweety a half-welcome enchantment ; ebe 
shall consume and destroy the strength and spirit 
of his life, leaving it desolation, a barren lands- 
cape, burnt and faintly scented with the sea. Fame 
and wealth shall slip like sand from him. She 
may be set aside for the cadence of a rhyme, for 
the flowing line of a limb, but when the passion of 
art has raged itself out, she shall return to blight 
the peace of the worker. 

A terrible malady is she, a malady the ancients 
knew of and called nympliolepsy — a beautiful name 
evocative and symbolic of its ideal aspect, ‘Hhe 
breast of the nymidi in the brake.’" And the dis- 
ease IS not extinct in these modern days, nor will 
it ever be so long as men shall yearn for the un- 
attainable; and the prosy bachelors who trail their 
ilFfated lives from their chambers to their clubs 
know of^ and they call their malady— the woiOM 
of thirty, 



CHAPTER VL 

A JAPANESE dressiug gown, the ideality of 
whose tissue delights me, some fresh honey 
and milk set by this couch hung with royal fringes ; 
and having partaken of this odorous refreshment, I 
call to Jack my great python that is crawling 
about after a two months' fast. I tie up a guineapig 
to the tabouret, pure Louis XV., the little beast 
struggles and squeaks, the snake, his black, bead- 
like eyes are fixed, how superb are the oscillations 
, . . now he strikes, and slowly and with what ei- 
quisita gourmandise he lubricates and swallows. 

Marshall is at the organ in the hall, he is play- 
ing a Gr^orian chanty that beautiful hymn, the 
Veiilla Hegis,” by Saini Fortunatus, the greAfe 
of the Middle Ages. Ano, navmg 
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over the leaves of ‘^Les Ffites Gallantes/^ I sit 

down to write. 

My original intention was to write some thirty 
or forty stories varying from thirty to three hundred 
lines in length. The nature of these stories is 

easy to imagine : there was the youth who wan- 

dered by night into a witches' sabbath^ and was 
disputed for by the witches^ young and old. There 
was the light o’ love who went into the desert 
to tempt the holy man ; but he died as he 
yielded^ and the arms stilfening by some miracle 

to iron-like rigidity^ she was unable to free herself, 
and died of starvation, as her bondage loosened in 
decay. And I had increased my difficulties by 
adopting as part of my task the introduction of all 
sorte of elaborate, and in many cases extravagantly 
composed metres, and I had begun to feel that I 
was working in sand, I could make no progress, 
the house I was raising crumbled and fell awav on 
every side. These. stories had one merit: they were 
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all, 80 far as I can remember, perfectly constructed. 
For the art of telling a story clearly and drama- 
tically, scion les proccdcs dc M. Scribe^ I had 
thoroughly learnt from old M. Duval, the author of 
a hundred and sixty plays, written in collaboration 
with more than a hundred of the best writers of his 
^day, including the master himself, Gautier. I fre- 
quently met M. Duval at breakfast at a neighbour- 
ing eq/e, and our conversation turned on Vexposition 
de la picce^ proparcr la situation^ nous aurons des 
larmes, etc. One day, as I sat waiting for him, 
I took up the Voltaire, It contained an article 
by M. Zola. dSaturalismCj la renVe, la science^ were 
repeated some half-a-dozen times. Hardly able 
to believe my eyes, I read that you should write, 
with as little imagination as possible, that plot 
in a novel or in a play was illiterate and puerile, 
and that the art of M. Scribe was an art of strings 
and wires, etc^ I rose up from breakfast, order^ 
mjr and stirred the sugar, a little dizay. 
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likB one who has received a violent blow on the 
head* 

Echo-angury I Words heard in an unexpected 
quarter, but applying marvellously well to the 
besetting difiicnlty of the moment. The reader who 
has followed me so far will remember the instant 
effect the word Shelley had upon me in child- 
lood, and how it called into existence a train of 
'eeling that illuminated the vicissitudes and passions 
of many years, until it was finally assimilated and 
became part of my being; the reader will also 
remember how the mere mention, at a certain 
moment, of the word France’^ awoke a vital 
impulse, even a sense of final ordination, and how 
the irrevocable message was obeyed, and how it 
led to the creation of a mental existence. 

And now for a third time I experienced the pam 
joy of a sudden and inward light. Naturaliini, 
the new art, above all the phrase, 
w a« with a sudden 
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1 waa dazzled, and I vaguely understood that my 

Roses of Midnight ” were sterile eccentricities^ 
dead flowers Jhat could nut he galvanised into any 
semblance of life, passionless in all their passion. 

I had read a few chapters of the ^^Assommoir,” 
as it appeared in La R'ju^bhqu^ des Lettres; I 
had' cried, ridiculous, ahominahle/’ only because 
it is characteristic of me to instantly form an 
opinion and assume at onco a violent attitude, 
j But now I bought up the back numbers of the 
Voltaire^ and I looked forward to the weekly ex- 
position of the new faith with febrile eagerness. 
The great zeal with which the new master con- 
tinued his propaganda, and the marvellous way in 
which subjects the most diverse, passing events, 
political, social, religious, were caught up and turned 
into arguments for, or proof of the truth of natnrar 
astonished me wholly. The idea of a new art 
t^d^ npon science, in opposition to the art 


that ww 
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art that should explain all things and embrace 
modern life in its entirety, in its endless ramifica- 
tions, be, as it were, a new creed in a new civili- 
sation, filled me with wonder, and I stood dumb 
before the vastness of the conception, and the 
towering height of the ambition. In my fevered 
fancy I saw a new race of writers that would arise, 
and with the aid of the novel would continue to a 
more glorious and legitimate conclusion the work 
that the prophets had begun; and at each deve- 
lopment of the tlieory of the new art and its uni- 
versal applicability, my wonder increased and my 
admiration choked me. If any one should be 
tempted to turn to the books themselves to seek 
an explanation of this wild ecstacy, they would find 
nothing— as well drink the dregs of yesterday's 
champagne. One is lying before me now, and as I 
glance through the pages listlessly I say, ^^Only 
the simple crude statements of a man of powerful 
mind, but ffmguiarly nanow * vision.^^ 
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sun, although eager and anxiona for the fraif, 
I did not eee how I was to participate in it. - 1 
WM not a novelist, not yet a dramatic author, and 
the poasibility of a natnraliatic poet seemed to 
me not a little doubtful. I had clearly underatood 
that the lyrical quality was to be for ever banished ; 
there were to be no harps and lutes in our heaven, 
only drums ; and the preservation of all the essen- 
tials of poetry, by the simple enumeration of the 
utensils to be fonnd in a back kitchen, did, I could 
■ot help thinking (here it becomes necessary to 
whisper), sound not unlike rigmarole. I waited for 
the master to speak. He had declared that the 
Bepublic would fall if it did not become instantly 
naturalistic ; he would not, he could not pass over 
ia silence so important a branch of Literature as 
p^tcy,. no matter how contemptible he might think 
If he could find nothing to praise, he most 
,(^demn. At last the eipeoted artide 
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of mind. Hugo’s claims had been previously dis- 
proven, bat now Banville and Gautier were declared, 
to be warmed up dishes of the ancient world ; 
Baudelaire was a naturalist, but he had been spoilt 
by the romantic influence of his generation. 
Ce pendant there were indicationa of the naturalistic 
movement even in poetry. I trembled with excite- 
ment, I could not read fast enough. Copptie had 
striven ta simplify language; he had versified the 
street cries, Achetez la France, U Soir, h Rapp-gi 
he had sought to give utterance to humble stiani 
ments as in “Le Petit Epicier de Montrouge,” 
little grocer qui cassait le gucre avec m^lancoh 
Richepin had boldly and frankly adopted the Ian 
guage of the people in all its superb crudity. Al 
this was, however, preparatory and tentative. W 
are waiting for our poet, he ..who will sing to c 
fearlessly of the rude industry of dustmen and tl 
twuestible glories of the market-places. The aul 
.to. hand, the formula aloue.u 
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The prospect was a dazzliog one; I tried to calm 
myself. Had I the stuff in me to win and to 
wear these hays^ this stupendous laurel crown? — 
bays, laurel crown, a distinct souvenir of Parnassus, 
but there is no modern equivalent, I must strive 
to invent a new one, in the meantime let me 

'think. True it is that Swinburne was before me 

with the Eomantiques.” The hymn to Proserpine 
and Dolores are wonderful lyrical versions of Mdlle, 
de Maupin. In form the Leper is old English, the 
colouring is Baudelaire, but the rude industry of 
the dustmen and the comestible glories of the 

market-place shall be mine. A bas ^ Les Roses 
(k Minuit^^/ 

I felt the ^^naturalisation'’ of the Rosea of 

Midnight ’’ would prove a difiQcult task. . I soon 
found it an impossible one, and I laid the poems 
aside and commenced a volume redolent of the 
dtiliglitfl of Bougival and Ville d’Avray. This book 
wait ^ be entitled ^‘Poejns of ^ Flesh and Blooit’ *’ 
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** mil son plus beau chapeau^ son chapeau 
hUu" . . . and then? Why, then picking up hen> 
skirt she threads her way through the crowded 
itreets, reads the advertisements on the walls, hails 
,he omnibus, inquires at the concierge's "loge, 
nurmurs as she goes upstairs, Qm c'est kaxct le 
Hnqieme," and then? Why, the door opens, and 
jhe cries, “ Je t'aime." 

But it was the idea of the new aestheticism-^ 
the new art corresponding to modern, as ancient 
art corresponded to ancient life — that captivated 
me, that led me away, and not a substantial know- 
ledge of the work done by the naturalists. I had 
read the “Assommoir,” and had been much im- 
pressed by its pyramid size, strength, height, and 
deeoraUve grandeur, and also by the imflieliso 
harmonic development of the idea; and the fi^td 
;tteatment of the different scenes had seetnad 'to 
^i^ltaKflHShingiy new— the washhonw,- 
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development of Bide issues^ then comes the hght 
^motive explained ; it is broken off shorty it flutters 
thrpugh a web of progressive detail, the fight 
motive is again taken up, and now it is worked 
out in all its fulness ; it is worked up to crescendo^ 
another side issue is introduced, and again the 
d:heme is given forth. And I marvelled greatly at 
the lordly, river-like roll of the narrative, some- 
times widening out into lakes and shallowing meres, 
but never stagnating in fen or marshlands. The 
language, too, which I did not then recognise as 
the weak point, being little more than a boiling 
down of Chateaubriand and Flaubert, spiced with 
Goncoart, delighted me with its novelty, its 

riohneas, its force. Nor did I then even roughly 
that the very qualities which set my admir- 
in a blaze wilder than wildfire, being preciaely 
th{^,:thftt bad won the victory for the romantia 
yeora before, were .very antAg9nifitiG^iff 
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slb wae all my generation, by a certain externality, 
an outer skin, a nearness, t/n approckement ; in a^ 
word, by a substitution of Paris for the distant and 
exotic backgrounds so beloved of the romantic 
school. I did not know then, as I do now, that 
art is eternal, that it is only the artist that 
changes, and that the two great divisions — the only 
possible divisions — are ; those who have talent, and 
those who have no talent. But I do not regret 
my errors, my follies ; it is not well to know at 
once of the limitations of life and things. I should 
be less than nothing had it not been for my 
enthusiasms; they were the saving clause in my 
life. 

But although I am apt to love too dearly the art 
of my day, and at the cost of that of other days, 

I did not fall into the fatal mistake of placing the 
realistic writers of 1877 side by side with and on 
the sftme plane of intellectual vision as the great 
i ^ immen^orial naiad 
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roge above them all, like a mountain above the 
highest tower. 

And, strange to say, it was Gautier that intro- 
duced me to Balzac; for mention is made in the 
wonderful preface to Lee Fleurs du Mai ” of 
Seraphita: Seraphita, Seraphitus ; which is it? — 
woman or man? Should Wilfred or Mona be the 
possessor ? A new Mdlle. de Maupin, with royal 
lily and aureole, cloudcapped mountains, great gulfs 
of sea-water flowing up and reflecting as in a 
mirror the steep clilfs side; the straight white 
feet are set thereon, the obscuring weft of flesh is 
torn, and the pure, strange soul continues its 
mystical exhortations. Then the radiant vision, a 
.vhite glory, the last outburst and manifestation, 
the trumpets of the apocalypse, the colour of heaven, 
the olofiing of this stupendous allegory — Seraphita 
lyiflg dead in the rays of the first sun of the 
'Wieteenth century. 

tberefore, liad begun, an it were, 
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Bdzao backwards; instead of beginning with tbe 
plain, simple, earthly tragedy of the P6re Goriot, 
I first knelt in a beautiful but distant coigne of 
the great world of his genius — Seraphita, Certain 

nmTices of soul are characteristic of certain latitudes, 
and what subtle instinct led him to Norway in 
quest of^this fervent soul ? The instincts of genius 
are unfathomable ; but he who has known the 
white northern women with their pure spiritual eyes, 
will aver that instinct led him aright. I have 
known one, one whom I used to call Seraphit^; 
Copp6e knew her too, and that exquisite volume, 
so Seraphita-like in the keen blond 
pa^on of its verse, was written to her, and each 
poem sent to her as It was written. Where 
ii jshe DOW, that flower of northern snow, once se^n 
Jbr a soason i* Paris ? Has she returned to hej 


northern solitudes, great gulfs of sea ■waiof' 
and^ pine? 
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ita- gtara; “Melmoth Eeconcili^,” “ J^sua-CSiriat 
en Flandres,” ‘‘Le Eevers d’an Grand Homme,” 
“La Consine Bette.” I read somewhere not very 
long ago, that Balzac was the greatest thinker that 
had appeared in France since Pascal. Of Pascal’^ 
claim to he a great thinker I confess I cannot 
judge. No man is greater than the age he lives 
in, and, therefore, to talk to us, the legitimate 
children of the nineteenth century, of logical proofs 
of, the existence of God strikes us in just the 
same light as the logical proof of the existence 
of Jupiter Ammon. “ Les Pens^es ” could appear 
to me only as infinitely childish ; the form is no 
doubt superb, but tiresome and sterile to one of 
such modern and exotic taste as myself. Still, I 
accept thankfully, in its sense of two hundred 
years, the compliment paid to Balzaa ; but I wouid^ 
jthat personally he seems to me to hay^ 
grater wings of mind than ^ny artist^ 
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*sill make many cry ^^fool ” and hiss Shakespeare I ” 
But I am not putting forward these criticism^ 
axiomatically, but only as the expressions of an 
individual taste, and interesting so far as they 
reveal to the reader the different developments and 
the progress of my mind. It might prove a little 
tiresome, but it would no doubt look well,'' in 
the sense that going to church looks well,” if 
I were to write in here ten pages of praise of our 
national bard I must, however, resist the tempta- 
tion to ^^look well;” a confession is interesting 
in proportion to the amount of truth it contains, 
and I will, therefore, state frankly I never derived 
any profit whatsoever, and very little pleasure from 
the reading of the great plays. The beauty of the 
verse I Yes; he wdo loved Shelley so well as I 
wuld not fail to hear the melody of — 

** Mime to hear, why heareet thou mujrio Midlj 
SweetJ with iweeU ww not, joy delight* in 

mtwia M thk enough? Of cotrtMi 
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bat I am a eensualist in literature. I may see per- 
fectly well that this or that hook is a work of 
genius, but if it doesn’t “ fetch me,” it doesn’t con- 
cern me, and I forget its very existence. What 
leaves me cold to-day will madden me to-morrow. 
With me literature is a question of sense, intellec- 
tual sense if you will, but sense all the same, and 
ruled by the same caprices— those of the flesh ? 
Now we enter on very snbtle distinctions. No 
doubt that there is the brain-judgment and the 
sense-judgment of a work of art. And it will be 
noticed that these two forces of discrimination exist 
sometimes almost independently of each other, in 
rare and radiant instances confounded and blended 
in one immense and unique love. Who has not 
been, unless perhaps some dusty old pedant, thrilled 
and driven to pleasure by the action of a book that 
penetrates to and speaks to you of your most pre- 
Wnt and mbst intimate emotions. This is of ooursa 
PMH qtenunalism ) bat to tak^ a less marked-lita^- 
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Why should Marlowe enchant me? why should he 
delight* and awake enthusiasm in me, while Shake- 
Bpea3^ leaves me cold ? The mind that can under- 
stand one can understand the other, hut there are 
Unities in literature corresponding to, and very 
analogous to, sexual affinities — the same unreasoned 
attractions, the same pleasures, the same lassitudes. 
Those we have loved most we are most indifferent 
to* Shelley, Gautier, Zola, Flaubert, GoncourtI 
how I have loved you all; and now I could not, 
would not, read you again. How womanly, how 
capricious ; but even a capricious woman is con- 
stant, if not faithful to her ainant de coeur. And 
so with me ; of those I have loved deeply there 
but one that still may thrill me with the' old 
pwkm, with the first ecstacy — it is Balzac. UpOU 
rock I built my church, and his great 
saved me often from destructionj 
ihOidiflg waters of new 
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sickly snrf of the gymboliste. Thinking of him, 
I could not forget that it is the spirit and not 
the flesh that is eternal ; that, as it wag thought 
that in the first instance gave man speech, so to 
the end it shall still be thonght that shall make 
speech beantifnl and rememberable. The grandeur 
and sublimity of Balzac’s thoughts seem to me to 
rijse to the loftiest heights, and his range ia 
limitless ; there is no passion he has not touched, 
and what is more marvellous, he has given to each 
in art a place equivalent to the place it occupies in 
nature ; his intense and penetrating eyrapathy for 
mman life and all that concerns it enabled him to 
urround the humblest subjects with awe and crown 
-hem with the light V>f tragedy. There are gome, 
>^u*ticnlarly those who are capable of understanding 
[^either and can read but one, who will olyect fc 
jpj,, comparison being drawn between the Dramatial 
.NQveliet ; but I confesa that I— if 
jVBItt, 
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EKimit unhesitatingly, bo waived — that I foil, utterly 
fail to see in what Shakespeare is greater than 
Byzoc. The range of the poet’s thought is of 

necessity not so wide, and his concessions must 

needs be greater than the novelist s. On these 
points we will cry quits, and come at once to the 
vital question — the creation. Is Lucien inferior to 
Hamlet? Is Eugenie Grandet inferior to Desde- 
mona? Is her father inferior to Shylock? Is 

Macbeth inferior to Vautrin? Can it be said that 
the apothecary in the Cousine Bette,” or the 
Baron Hnlot, or the Cousine Bette herself is in- 
ferior to anything the brain of man has ever 
[X)nceived ^ And it must not be forgotten that 
Bh&kespeare has had three hundred years and th^ 
advantage of stage representation to impress his 
characters on the sluggish mind of the world \ and 
IS mental impressions are governed by the same 
of gravitation as atoms, our realisation of 

mtirt of neceesity be more nvid than ^ 
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character in contemporary literature, although it 
were equally great. And so far as ej)igram and 
aphorism are concerned, and here I speak with 
absolute sincerity and conviction, the work of the 
novelist seems to me richer than that of the 
dramatist. Who shall forget those terrible words 
of the poor life-weary orphan in the boarding- 
house? Speaking of Vautriu she says, “His look 
frightens me as if he put his hand on my dress;” 
and another epigram from the same book, '' Woman's 
virtue is man’s greatest invention.” Find me any- 
thing in La Rochefoucauld that goes more inci- 
sively to the truth of things. One more ; here I 
can give the exact words : “ La gloire est le soleil 
des mvrts.” It would be easy to compile a book 
of sayings from Balzac that would make all “ Maxi- 
mes” and “Pens^es,” even those of La Rochefou- 
cauld or Jonbert, seem trivial and shallow. 

Balzac was the great moral influence of my Mfe, 
IPft Bjy reading culminated in the " Gom^dia' 
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Homaina” I no doubt flattered through Bome 
' scores of other books, of prose and verse, sipping 
O' little honey, but he alone left any important 
or lasting impression upon my mind. The rest 
was like walnuts and wine, an agreeable after- 
taste. 

But notwithstanding all this reading I can lay 
no claim to scholarship of any kind ; for save life 
I could never learn anything correctly. I am a 
student only of ball rooms, bar rooms, streets, and 
alcoves. I have read very little ; but all I read 
Lean turn to account, and all I read I remember. 
To read freely, extensively, has always been my 
ambition, and my utter inability to study has 
always been to me a subject of grave inquietude, 
-«tady as contrasted with a general and haphaaard 
Istbeiiilg of ideas takeil in flight. But in me the 
tj^polie is BO original to frequent the hatmt# of 
it is iitestflhble, oonvenatioQ is'thd bitetht 
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my id^as spring from it uncalled for^ as buds from 
branches. Contact with the world is in me the 
generating force ; w’ithout it what invention I have 
[IS thin and sterile, and it grows thinner rapidly, 
until, it elies away utterly, it did in the com- 
iKisition of my unfortunate Roses of Midnight.” 

Men and women, oh the strength of the living 
faces ! conversation, oh the magic of it I It is a 
fabulous river of gold where the precious metal is 
washed up wuthout stint for all to take, to take as 
much as he can carry. Two old ladies discussing 
the peerage? Much may be learned, it is gold; 
poets and wits, then it is fountains whose spray 
solidifies into jewels, and every herb and plant is 
begemmed with the sparkle of the diamond and the 
glow of the ruby. 

I did not go to either Oxford or Cambridge, 
but I went to the ^^Nouvelle Ath^nes.” What 
the Nouvelle Athfenes ? He who wotild know 
of my life must know aomething of thd 
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fcoademy of the flue arts. Not the official stupidityf 
you read of in the daily papers, but the real French 

•* ^ f 

academy, the ca/i^. The '‘Noovelle Athfenes ” ie^ 
a cafe on the Place Pigale. Ah I the morning idlfrj 
leases and the long evenings when life wa» bat 
i Bommer illusion, the grey moonlights on the 
Place where we used to stand on the pavements, 
iie shatters clanging up behind us, loath to sepa- 
rate, thinking of what we had left said, and bow 
much better we might have enforced our arguments. 
Dead and scattered are all those who used to as- 
semble there, and those years and our home, for iti 
was our home, live only in a few pictures and a 
few pages of prose. The same old story, the van-i 
quished only are victorious ; and thoqgh unac- 
knowledged, though unknown, the influence of the 
“JJouvelle Ath^nes” is inveterate in the 
(bought of the nineteenth century. 

5 .How magnetic, intense, and vivid are UttiM 
WHh what etMttttuakaM 
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ViinatJiiral clearness do I see and hear,— see the 
iwnite face of that cafe, the white nose of that 
"|Iock of houses, stretching up to the Place, he- 
Ifcreen two streets. I can see down the incline of 


Ubose two streets, and I know what shops are 
fuere; I can ?ear the glass-door of the cafe grate 
'on the sand as I open it. I can recall the smell of 
every hour. In the morning that of eggs frizzling 
in butter, the pungent cigarette, coflee and 
bod cognsic ; at five o’clock the fragrant odour 
of absinthe ; and soon after the steaming soup 
ascends from the kitchen ; and as the evening 
advances, the mingled smells of cigarettes, coflee, 
and weak beer. A partition, rising a few feet or 
^ore over the hats, separates ,the glass front from 
§00 main body of the ca/e. The usual marble 



there, 


•and it is 


there we sat and 


fiBitheticiaed till two o’clock in the morning. Bttfc 


,tbat nxm? he whoee prominent eyes 
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The last or the supposed last of the great family. 
He is telling that girl a story — that fair girl with 
heavy eyelids, stupid and sensual. She is, however, 
genuinely astonished and interested, and he 

striving to play upon her ignorance. Listen t\o 

* 

him. Spain — the night is fragrant with the 

and the perfume of the orange trees, you know-^-^"" 
a midnight of stars and dreams. Now and then 
the silence is broken by the sentries challenging — 
that is all. But not in Spanish but in French are,, 
the challenges given ; the town is in the hands^ 
of the French; it is under martial law. But now I 


an officer passes down a certain garden, a Spaniard 
disguised as a French officer; from the balcony 
the family — one of the most noble and oldest fami 
lies Spain can boast of, a thousand years, Ion,.' 


before the conquest of the Moore — watches hki:| 
Well then*’ — Villiers sweeps with a white feminim 
hand the long hair that ia falling over his fao«— 


i;#; forgotten,^ he is a little mix^d in the, 
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opening of the story, and he is striving in English 
to '^soamp/^ in French to escarnoter, ^^The family 
are watching, death if he is caught, if he fails 
to kill the French sentry. Tlie cry of a bird, some 

vague sound attracts the sentry^, he turns ; all is 

« 

lost. The Spaniard is seized. Martial law, Spanish 
'conspiracy must be put down. The French general 
is a man of iron.’' (Villiers laughs, a short 
lesitating laugh that is characteristic of him, and 
‘ontinues in his abrupt, uncertain way), ^^man of 
ton; not only he declares that the spy must be 
)eheaded, but also the entire family— -a man of iron 
hat, ha, ha; and then, no you cannot, it is impos- 
ible for you to . understand the enormity of the 
Hiamity — a thousand years before the conquest by 
Moors, a Spaniard alone could — there is no 
here, ha, ha, I was forgetting — the utter extinc- 
|)fl of a great family of the name, the oldest and 
iohl^fet of all the families in Spain, it is not easy 
that, no, not easy here in the ‘Noif- 
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vclle Athfenes’ — ha^ ha^ one mnst belong to a 
great family to nnderstand, ha, ha, 

^^The father bcBeeches, he begs that one mem- 
ber may be spared to continue the name — the 
youngest son— that is all ; if he could be saved, 
the rest wh^t matter ; death is nothing to a 
Spaniard ; the family, the name, a thousand years 
of name is everything, Tlie general is, you know^ 

I 

a* man of iron.’ ‘Yes, one member of your family- 
shall be respited, but on one condition.’ To thej 
agonised family conditions are as nothing. But 
they don’t know the man of iron is determined tc 
make a terrible example, and they cry, ^Any condi- 
tions.’ ^ He who is respited must serve as ex/ 
(JUtioner to the others.' Great is the doom'; yj 
understand ; b,ut after all the name moat be eavi 
^en in the family council the father goes to^ 
'yWmgeat son and says, have been a good |ai;] 
SOB; I have always bean 

- T ti- ^ < 

iils0priir> 
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aBytWng. Now you will not fail ns, yon will prove 
yourself worthy of the great name you bear, Ee- 
member your great ancestor who defeated the 
Moors, remember.’ ” (Villiers strives to g§t in a 
little local colour, but his knowledge of Spanish 
names and history is limited, and he in a certain 
sense fails.) “Then the mother comes to her son 
and says, ‘ My son, I have been a good mother, I 
have always loved yon ; say you will not desert us 
in this hour of our great need.’ Tlien the little 
sister comes, and the whole family kneels down and 
appeals to the horror stricken-boy. . . . 

“'He will not prove himself unworthy of our 
name,’ cries the father. ‘Now, my son, courage, 
take the axe firmly, do what I ask you, courage, 
ftrike straight’ The father’s head falls into the 
fewdust, the blood all over the white beard; then 
the elder brother, and then another brother j 
j||||r'>tl^, oh, the little sister was almost toont 
beoTi and the mo^rhad 
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* Rememlx?r your promise to your father, to your 
dead father.’ The mother laid her head on the • 
block, but he ' could not .strike. ‘ Be not the first 
coward of our name, strike ; remember your promise 
to ns all,’ and her liead was struck off.” 

“And the sou,” the girl asks, “what became 
of him?” 

“He never was seen, save at night, walking, a 
solitary man, beneath the walls of his castle in 
Granada.” 

“And whom did he marry?” 

“ He never married.” 

Then aftCi a long silence some one said, — 

“Whose story is that?” 

“ Balzac’s.” 

At that moment the glass door of the ca/^ 
grated upon the sanded floor, and Manet entered. 
Althoagh by birth and by art essentially Parisian, 
wae iomething in his appearance and manner 
KNfMtkinir that itKeeatod an Hturluhtnan.' 
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Perhaps it was his dress— his clean-cut clothes and 
figure. That figure! those square shoulders that 
swaggered as he went across a room and the thin 
waist ; and that face^ the beard and nose^ satyr-like 
shall I say ? No, for I w^ould evoke an idea of 
beauty of line united to that of intellectual ex- 
pression — frank words, frank passion in his convic- 
tions, loyal and simple phrases, clear as well-water, 
sometimes a little hard, sometimes, ns they flowed 
away, bitter, but at the fountain head sweet and 
full of light He sits next to Degas, that round- 
shouldered man in suit of pepper and salt There 
's nothing very trenchantly French about him 
ither, except the large necktie ; his eyes are small 
nd his words are sharj), ironical, cynical. These 
wo men are the leaders of the impressionist school, 
'heir friendship has been jarred by inevitable 

( 

ivalry. “Degas was painting ‘ Semiramis ’ when I 
rtgj painting ‘ Modern Paris,’ ’’ says Manet, “ Mane# 
*,-ift,>ae»pair because he cannot paint ataroo^oa* 
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pwtarea , like Durant, and be ftted and decorated ; 
be ie an artist, not by inclination, but by force.. 
He is as a galley slave chained to the oar,’’ says 
Degas. Different too are their methods of work. 
Manet paints his whole picture from nature, trusting 
his instinct to lead him aright through the devious 
labyrinth of selection. Nor does his instinct ever 
fail him, there is a vision in his eyes which he 
calls nature, and which he paints unconsciously 
as he digests his food, thinking and declaring 
Vehemently that the artist should not seek a syn- 
thesis, but should paint merely what he sees. This 
extraordinary oneness of nature and artistic vision 
does not exist in Degas, and even his portrait^ 
KS composed from drawings and notes. Aboo, , 
midnight Oatulle Mendbs will drop in, when he haj^ 
^rrccted his proofs. He will come with his fln^ 
DOIIi^Aes ind his strained eloquence. He will lean' 
(onmi m - ftft viU you by the wm, emd.U 
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is- eloeed, when the laet bock has been drtink, we 
shall walk about the great moonlight of the 
Place Pigale^ and through the dark shadows of the 
streets, talking of the last book published, he 
hanging on to my arm, speaking in that high 
febrile voice of his, every phrase luminous, aerial, 
even as the soaring moon and the fitful clouds. 
Duranty, an unknown Stendal, will come in for an 
hour or so ; he will talk little and go away quietly; 
he knows, and his whole manner shows that he 
knows that he is a defeated man ; and if yon ask 
him why he does not write another novel, he will 
say, What’s the good, it wonld not be read; no 
one ^read the others, and I mightn’t do even as well 
if Ptried again.” Paul Alexis, L4on Dies, Pisaarro, 
Cftbaner, are also frequently seen in the “Nouvellef 
■Athines.” 

Cabaner ! the world knows not the nanwt fof 
.Bcofn the world ; eomewherp m on*;'^ 
ohnrtbyaj^ trf ?«{*' 
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forgotten grave, and there lies Cabaner, Cabaner I 
since the beginning there have been, till the end 
of time there shall l)e Cabaners; and they shall 
live miserably and they shall die miserable, and 
shall be forgotten ; and there shall never arise ^ 
novelist great enough to mahe live in art tlif/f 
eternal spirit of devotion, disinterestedness, and 
aspiration, which in each generation incarnates itself 
in one heroic soul. Better than those who steppei/ 
to opulence and fame upon thee fallen thou wert 
better, loftier-minded, purer ; thy destiny was to fall 
'that others might rise upon thee, thon wert one of 
the noble legion of the conquered ; let praise be 
given to the conquered, for the brunt of vfetory liea 
with the conquered. Child of the pavement, o! 


strange sonnets and stranger music, I remember 
thee ; I remember the silk shirts, the four sous of 
Italian cheese, the roll of bread, and the glass of 
milk j — the streets were thy dining-room. And the 
daily t© the euburbair mnsio hall. 
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wtere five francs were earned by playing the ac- 
coinpaniments of comic songs. And the wonderful 
room on the fifth floor^ which was furnished when 
that celebrated heritage of two thousand francs 
was paid. I remember the fountain that was 
bought for a wardrobe^ and the American organ 
with all the instruments of the orchestra, and the 
plaster casts under ^Yhich the homeless ones that 
were never denied a refuge and a crust by thee^ 
slept. I remember all, and the buying of the life- 
size Venus de MiloV Something extraordinary 
would be done with it» I knew, but the result 
xceeded my wildest expectation. The head must 
leeds be struck OS', so that the rapture of thy 
^dmiration should be secure from all jarring re- 
biniscence of the streets. 

Then the wonderful story of the tenor, the pork 
P^ntcher, who was heard giving out such a volamQ 
of Bound that the sausages were set in motiw 
tiw; be wai. fed. plotted* and eduoatod^Ottu 
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tjie fiw franoe a day earned in the muaic hcdl in 
the Avenne de la Motte Piquet; and when he 
made his (Libut at the The&tre Lyrlque, thou wert 
in the last stage of consumption and too ill to 
go to hear thy pupil’s success. He was immediately 
engaged by Mapleson and taken to America. 

I remember thy face, Cabaner ; I can see it now 
—that long sallow face ending in a brown beard, 
and the hollow eyes, the meagre arms covered with 
a silk shirt, contrasting strangely with the rest 
of the dress. In all thy privation and poverty, 
thou didst never forego thy silk shirt. I remember 
the paradoxes and the aphorisms, if not the exact 
words, the glamour and the sentiment of a humour 
that was all thy own. Never didst thou laugh ; 
no, not even when in discussing how silence might 
he rendered in music, thou didst say, with thy 
'«[j;jra(a(dinary Pyrenean accent, “Ptmr rehdn U 
«i trmio il faudrait irok orehut/^^ 
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erees of mme^ French verseg, for at this time I 
lated and had partly forgotten my native language — 
^*My dear Moore, you always write about love, 
he subject is nauseating.’' 

^^So it is, so it is; but after all Baudelaire wrote 
ibout love and lovers ; his best poem. . . 

Cest vraij rruiis il s'agissait (Turn charogne et 
'ela relev^^ beaucoup la chose.'"' 

I remember, too, a few stray snatches of thy ex- , 
:raordinary music, music that might be considered 
by Wagner as a little too advanced, but which Liszt 
would not fail to understand ; ” also thy settings of 
sonnets where the melody was continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the first line to the last; and that 
still more marvellous feat, thy setting, likewise 
kvith unbroken melody, of Yillon’s ballade ‘^Les 
wwneB du Temps Jadis;” and that Out^Cabanering 
Cfibaner, the putting to music of Cros^s ^ Haren^ 

didst tlwu ren^ poo? 
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known? Because of something too much, or some- 
thing too little? Because of something too much I 
so I think, at least; thy heart w^as too full of too 
pure an ideal, too far removed from all possible con- 
tagion with the base crowd. 

But, Gabaner, thou didst not labour in vain ; thy 
destiny, though obscure, was a valiant and fruitful 
one ; and, as in life, thou didst live for others so 
now in death thou dost live in others. Thou wert 
in m hour of w'onder and strange splendour when 
the last, tints and dovelinesses of romance lingered 
in the deepening west; when out of the clear east 
rose with a mighty effulgence of colour and lawless 
light Realism ; wdien showing aloft in the dead 
pallor of the zenith, like a W'hite flag fluttering 
faintly, Symbolists and Decadents appeared, 
Never before was there so sudden a flux and coni 
flux of artistic desire^ such aspiration in the soul 
of man, such rage of passion, such fainting fever 
♦uph cerebral erethism. The roar aud. duet 
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jaily battle of the Realists was continued under 
:he flush of the sunset^ the arms of the Romantics 
jlitteredj the pale spiritual Symbolists watched and 
«^aited, none knowing yet of their presence. In such 
m hour of artistic convulsion and renewal of 
bought thou wert, and thou wert a magnificent 
•allying point for all ocmers ; it was thou who 
lidst theorise our confused aspirations, and by thy 
loly example didst save us from all base com- 
nercialism, from all hateful prostitution ; thou wert 
wer our high priest, and from thy high altar 
urned to us the white host, the ideal, the true 
■nd living God of all men. 

Cabauer, I see you now entering the ^‘Nouvelle 
i-thfenes ; ” you are a little tired after your long 
•eory walk, but you lament not and you never 
^ out against the public that will accept neither 
lUV music nor your poetry. But though you are 
^ tod footsore, you are ready to eestheticise till 
foJr you the homele*^ onrt to#; 
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waiting: there they are, some three or four, and 
you will take them to your strange room, furnished 

I 

with the American organ, the fountain, and the 
decapitated Venus, and you give them a crust each 
and cover them with what clothes you have; and, 
when clothes are lacking, with plaster casts, and 
though you will take but a glass of milk yonr- 
eelf, you will find a few sons to give them Uiger 
to cool their thirsty throats. So you have ever 
lived— a blameless life is yours, no base thought has 
ever entered there, not even a woman's love ; art 
and friends, that is all. 

Reader, do you know of anything more angelic? 
If you do you are more fortunate than I have 
been. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

THE SYNTHE.^LS OF THE NOUVELLE ATiRnES. 

""j dominant notes in my character — an original 
hatred of my native country^ and a brutal 
loathing of the religion I was brouglit up in. All 
the aspects of my natiye country are violently dis- 
agreeable to me^ and I cannot think of the place 
I was born in without a sensation akin to nausea. 
These feelings are inherent and inveterate in me. 
I am instinctively averse to my own countrymen ; 
they are at once remote and repulsive ; but with 
Frenchmen I am conscious of a sense of nearness 5 
I am one with them in their ideas and aspirations, 
fcd when I am with them, I am alive with a keen 
and penetrating sense of intimacy. Shall I eiplwn 
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this by atavism? Was there a French man or 
woman in my family some half dozen generations 
ago? I have not inquired. The English I love, 
and with a love that is foolish — mad, limitless ; I 
love them better than the French, bat I am not 
80 near to them. Dear, sweet Protestant England, 
the red tiles of the farmhouse, the elms, the great 
hedgerows, and all the rich fields adorned with 
spreading trees, and the weald and the wold, the 
very words are passionately beautiful . . . southern 
England, not the north — there is something Celtic 
in the north,— southern England, with its quiet, 
steadfast faces ; — a smock frock is to me one of 
the most delightful things in the world ; it is so 
absolutely English. The villages clustered round 
the greens, the spires of the churches pointing 
between the elm trees. . . . This is congeniaj 
to niej and this is Protestantism. England >* 
•RoteBtantismj Protestantism is England. ProteBj^ 
iOiiaa i« itroBg, idean, and westcrnly, 
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IB eunnch-like, dirty, and Oriental. . . . Yes, 
Ih^iental ^ there is something even Chinese about it. 
'What made England great was Protestantism, and 
wheh she ceases to bo Protestant she will fall. . . . 
Look at the nations that have clung to Catholicism, 
starving moonlighters and starving brigands. The 
Protestant flag floats on every ocean breeze, the 
Catholic banner hangs limp in the incense silence 
of the Vatican. Let us be ProtesUmt, and revere 
Oromwell. 

Gar<;on, un hock! I write to please myself, just 
as I order my dinner ; if my books sell I cannot 
help it — it is an accident. 

But you live by writing. 

Yes,, but life is only an accident — art is eternal. 

^'VTbat I reproach Zola with is that he has no 
yliV there is -nothing you won’t find In Zola rrQpa 
^ the te{K)rting in ^ 
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He seeks immortality in an exact description of a 
linendraper's shop; if the shop conferred immortality 
it should be upon the linendra})er who created the 
shop, and not on the novelist w'ho described it. 

And his last novel “ rCEiivreA how^ terribly spun 
out, and for a franc a line in the ‘‘Gil Bias. ’ Not 
a single new or even exaet observation. And that 
terrible phrase repeated over and over again — La 
ConquSte de Paris.” What does it mean ? I n/ver 
knew -any one who thought of conquering PajFis; — 
no one ever sj)oke of conquering Paris except^ per- 
haps, two or three provincials. 

You must have rules in poetry, if it is only for 
the pleasure of breaking them, just as you must 
hare women dressed, if it is only for the pleasun 
of imagining them Venuses. 


Fancy, a banquet was given to Jnlien bv L' 

pnpueJ made a speech in favour of Ijtfen 
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and hoped that every one there would vote for 
Lefe\Te. Julien was very eloquent. He spoke of 
Le grand artj le nii, and Lefevre’s unswerving fidel- 
ity to h 7111 . . . elegance, refinement, an echo of 
ancient CTreeee: and then, — what do you think? when 
he hod exhausted all the reasons why the medal 
of honour should be accorded to Lefevre, he said^ 
I ask you to remember, gentlemen, that he has a 
wife and eight children.’^ Is it not monstrous? 

But it is you who are monstrous, you w^ho expect 
to fashion the whole world in conformity with your 
aestheticisms . , . a vain dream, and if realised it 
would result in an impossible world. A wife and 
children are the basis of existence, and it is folly 
to cry out because an appeal to such interests as 
these meet with response , , . it will be so till the 
tnd of time. 


A*ad Ae«e great ioterestB that are to continue' to 
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the end of time began two ysars ago, 'wL ' 

tb 

pictures were not praised in the Figaro as mv 
you thought they should bo. 


Marriage — what an abomination ! Love— yes, but 
not marriage. Love cannot exist in marriage, be- 1 
cause love is an ideal ; that is to say, something 
not quite understood— transparencies, colour, light, 
a sense of the unreal. But a wife — you hnow all 
about her — who her father was, who her mother 
was, what she thinks of yon and her opinion of 
the neighbours over the way. Where, then, is the 
dream, the au dcld? There is none. I say in 
marriage an au deld is impossible. ... the endless 
duet of the marble and the water, the enerva^ 
tioa of burning odonrs, the baptismal whiteness of 
WttQen, light, ideal tissues, eyes strangely dark with 
icid,’ names that evoke palm trees and rhhtifei 
Moonlight or maybe Persepoliii ■W 
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urose 01 our lives is heard not, thought not there — 
lonly the nightingale-harmony of an eternal yes. 
Freedom limitless ; the Mahometan stands on the 
verge of the abyss, and the spaces of perfume and 
colour extend and invite him with the whisper of 
a sweet unending yes. The unknown, the unreal. 

. . . Thus love is possible, there is a delusion, an 
au c/eld. 

Good heavens I and the world still believes in 
education, in teaching people the grammar of 
art.’^ Education is fatal to any one with a spark 
of artistic feeling. Education should be confined 
to clerks, and even them it drives to drink. Will 
the world learn that we never learn anything that 
we 4 id not know before ? The artist, the poet, 
^)ainter, musician, and novelist go straight to the 
pot they want, guided by an unerring and inefifaUt 
; ,to teach them ifl to destroy the nerve, gf 
fetal JBftt 
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painting . . . correct drawing,” ^^solid painting.” 
it impossible to teach people, to force it into their 
heads that there is no such thing as correct draw- 
ing, and that if drawing were correct it would be 
wrong? Solid painting; good heavens! Do they 
suppose that tliere is one sort of pointing that is 
better than all others, and that there is b receipt 
for making it as for making cliocolate I Art is 
not mathematics, it is individuality. It does not 
matter how badly you paint, so long as you don’t 
paint badly like other people. Education destroys 
individuality. That great studio of Julien’s is a 

sphinx, and all the poor folk that go there fo) 

/ 

artistic education are devoured, After two year: 
they all paint and draw alike, every one ; tha 

vile execution,— they call it execution,—^ pdei 
la peinture au premier coup. I was over i 

England last year, and I saw some portraits b 
• man called Richmond, They were horrible, bt 
I likad tham because they weren’t like paintin. 
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Stott and Sargent are clever fellows enough ; I like 
Stott the best. If they had remained at home and 
hadn’t been taught, they might have developed a 
personal art, but the trail of the serpent is over all 
they do — that vile French painting, U morceau, etc. 
Stott is getting over it by degrees. He exhibited 
a nymph this year. I know wliat he meant ; it 
was an interesting intention. I liked his little 
landscapes better . . . simj)lified into nothing, into 
a couple of primitive tints, wonderful clearness, 
light. But I doubt if he will find a public to 
understand all that. 


Democratic art! Art is the direct antithesis to 
iemocracy. . . . Athens ! a few thousand citizens 
'7ho owned many thrmsand slaves, call that democ- 
acy I No I what I am speaking of is modem 
Iemocracy — the mass. The mass can onl/ appre- 
ciate simple and naxte emotions, puerile prettineas, 
kbove all conventionalities. Sec the Americana th$t 
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come orer here; what do they admire? Is it 
Degas or Manet they admire ? No^ Bonguereau 
and Lrefevre. What was most admired at the 
International Exhibition? — The Dirty Boy. And if 
the medal of honour hal been decided by a 
pUbiscitej the dirty boy wonid have had an over- 
whelming majority. What is the literatuiw of the 
people ? The idiotic stories of the Petit Journal, 
Don’t talk of Shakespeare, Molifere, and the 
masters; they are accepted on the authority of 
:he centuries. If the people could understand 
Hamletj the people would not read the Petit 
Journal; if the people could understand Michel 
ingelo, they would not look at our Bonguereau 
or your Bonguereau^ Sir F. Leighton. For the 
laJit hundred years we have been going rapidly 
towards democracy^ and wliat is the result? The| 
lestmction of the handicrafts. That there are itill 
jactttTW painted and good pOems writin 
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,0 Bftonlice their lives for a picture or a poem. 
But the decorative arts which are executed in 
ollaboratioD, and depend for support on the general 
Itaste of a large number, have ceased to exist 
Explain that if you can. I’ll give you five 
thousand, ten thousand francs to buy a 'beautiful 
clock that is not a copy and is not ancient, and 
you can’t do it. Such a thing does not exist. 
Look here ; I was going up the staircase of the 
Louvre the other day. They were putting up a 
nosaic ; it was horrible ; every one knows it is 
lorrible. Well, I asked who had given the order 
or this mosaic, and I could not find out ; no one 
inewi An order is passed from bureau to bureau, 
ind no one is responsible ; and it will be always 
10 in a republic, and the more republican you are 
B worse it will be. 


The world is dying of machinery } that is tiwi.. 

thaMi the pfitfittiB tbit 
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away 'and destroy civilisation ; man will have to 
rise against it sooner or later. . . . Capital, unpaidi 
labour, wage-slaves, and all the rest — stuff. . , . 
Look at these plates ; they were painted by ma- 
chinery ; they are abominable. Look at them. In 
old times plates were painted by the hand, and the 
supply was necessarily limited to the demand, and 
a china in which there was always something more 
or less pretty, was turned out ; but now thousands, 
millions of plates are made more than we want, 
and there is a commercial crisis ; the thing is 
inevitable. I say the great and the reasonable 
revolution will be when mankind rises in revolt, 
and smashes the machinery and restores the handi- 
crafts. 


Qoncourt is not an artist, notwithstanding all hii 
affectation and outcries; he is not an artist I 
m fait Veffet of an old woman ehriekiiiif affcei^ 
iBuuortalily find, itriring to beat down tome fiitg* 
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ment of it with a broom. Once it was a duet, now 
it is a solo. They wrote novels, history, plays, they 
collected bric-d-hrac — they wrote about their bric-d- 
brae; they painted in water-colours, they etched — 
they wrote about their water-colours and etchings ; 
they •have made a will settling that the hric-d~hrac 
ifl to be sold at their death, and the proceeds 
applied to founding a prize for the best essay or 
novel, I forget which it is. They wrote about the 
prize they are going to found ; they kept a diary, 
they wrote down everything they heard, felt, or saw, 
radotage r/e vdille femme; nothing must escape, 
not the slightest word; it might be that very word 
that might confer on them immortality; everything 
they heard, or said, must be of value, of inesti- 
nable value. A real artist does not trouble himself 
ibout immortality, about everything he hears, feels, 
iid says ; he treats ideas and sehsations as bo 
nnoh Olay wherewith to create. 

-imd the famous collaboration { how dt WW' 
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talked about, written about, prayed about ; and 
wueu Jules died, what a subject for talk for 
articles; it all went into pot. Hugo’s vanity was 
Titanic, Goncourt’s is puerile. 

And Daudet? 

Oh, Daudet, c est de la bouillabaisse, 

Whistler, of all artists, is the least impres., ^aSc; 
the idea people have of his being an irapressionist 
only proves once again the absolute inability of the 
public to understand the merits or the demerits of 
artistic work. Whistler’s art is absolutely classical; 
he thinks of nature, but he does not see nature ; 
he is guided by his mind, and not by his eyes ; 
and the best of it is he says so. Oh, he knows it 
well enough I Any one who knows him must hjne 
hc^ him say, ‘^Painting i& absolutely scientihoj 
it ifl an exact science.” And his work is ,in acco^i. 
mth his theory t he risks nothin?, all a hronaht, 
.wuttMwi, ami fOMoa aaa^ 
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determined mental conception. I admire his work ; 

1 am merely showing how he is misunderstood, 
even by those who think they understand. Does he 
ever seek a pose that is characteristic of the model, 
a pose that the model repeats oftener than any 

other? — Never.. He advances the foot, puts the 
hand on the hip, etc., witli a view to rendering his 

idea. Take his portrait of Duret. Did he ever 

see Duret in dress clothes ? Probably not. Did 
he ever see Duret with a lady’s opera cloak? — I 
im sure he never did. Is Duret in the habit of 
joing to the theatre with ladies ? No ; he is a 
'itthaUur who is always in men's society, rarely 
in ladies’. But these facts mattered nothing to 
J^Vhistler as they matter to Degas, or to Manet 

fhistler took Duret out of his environment, dressed 
im up, thought out a scheme — in a word, painty 
is idea without concerning himself in the least 
fith the model Mark you, I deny that I , am 
igiog .toy ftult or flaw j I am merely contendMe' 
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that Whistler’s art is not modern nrt, btit clft6<rk 
art — yes^ and severely classical, far more classicai 
than Titian’s or Velasquez ; — from an opposite pole 
as classical as Ingres. No Greek dramatist ever 
sought the synthesis of things more uncompromis- 
ingly than Whistler, And he is right Art is not 
nature. Art is nature digested. Art is a sublime 
excrement. Zola and Goncourt cannot, or will not 
understand that the artistic stomach must bei 
allowed to do its work in ita own mjsterioof 
fashion. If a man is really an artist he will 
remember what is necessary, forget wliat is useles* j 
bat if he takes notes he will interrupt his artistic 
digestion, and the result will be a lot of little 
touches, inchoate and wanting in the elegant rhythm 
of the synthesis. 


^ am sick of synthetical art ; we want oofferrac 
plt'HAtr*3l imd unreasoned. What 1 tenoach Mfflatt 
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jeAMint, the flame sabot, the same sentimeBt. roa 
ijQUBt admit that it is somewhat stereotyped. 

What does that matter ; what is more stereo- 
typed than Japanese art? But that does not 
prevent it from being always beantifol. 

People talk of Manet’s originality ; that is just 
hat I can’t see. What he has got, and what 
an can’t take away from him, is a magnificent 
cecution. A piece of still life by Manet is the 
wonderful thing in the world ; vividness of 
(lour, breadth, simplicity, and directness of touch 
-marvellous I 


French translation is the only translation ; in 
ngland you still continue to translate poetry intc 
oetty, initead of into prose. We used to do the 
btii m have long ago renounced such foUie* 
th* tiiutalator -ii ft 
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po^t, he substitutes his verse for that of the 
original ; — I don't want his verse^ I want th^^ 
original ; — if he is a bad poet, he gives us bad 
verse, which is intolerable. Where the originaj 
poet put an effect of caesura, the translator put 

an effect of rliyme ; where the original poet put 

an effect of rhyme, the translator puts an effect oi 
cfeaura. Take Longfellow's Dante." Does it give 
as good an idea of the original as our prosj 

translation ? Is it as interesting reading ? Tak 

Bayard Taylor's translation of Goethe." Is i 
readable? Not to any one with an ear for verst j 
Will any one say that Taylor's would be read il 
the original did not exist. The fragment translated 
by Shelley is beautiful, but then it is Shelley 
Look at Swinburne's translations of Villon. The‘ 
are beautiful poems by Swinburne, that is dl ; b' 
makes Villon speak of a '‘splendid luBsing month.’ 
VQlon oould not have done this unless he had Mac 
Bviuburue. " Heine,” translated hr J&ums .Hioiiimd 
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not different from Thomeon’s ori^al poems ; 
Heine,” translated by Sir Theodore Martin, is 
iggerel. 

Bnt in English blank verse you can translate 
lite as literally as you could into prose ? 

I doubt it^ but even so^ the rliythm of the blank 
le would carry your mind away from that of the 
iginal. 

But if you don’t know the original ? 

die rhythm of the original can be suggested in 
se judiciously used ; even if it isn’t, your mind 
at least free, whereas the English rhythm must 
stroy the Bensation of something foreign. There 
no trauBlation except a word-for-word transla- 
Batnlelaire’s translation of Poe, and Hugo’s 
tolatfiAi trf Shakespeare, are marvellous in this 
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respect 5 a pun or joke that is untranalatatole 
explained in a note. 

But that is the way young ladies translate — woij 
for word I 

No; ’tis just what they don’t do; they thin) 
they are translating word for word, but they aren’t 
All the proper names, no matter how unprononne^ 
able, must be rigidly adhered to ; you must ne^ 
transpose versts into kilometres, or roubles ir 
<^franc8 ; — I don’t know what a verst is or what 
rouble is, but when I see the words I am in Russ 
Every proverb must be rendered literally, even if 
doesn’t make very good sense ; if it doesn’t ma 
lense at all, it must be explained in a note. I 
example, there is a proverb in German ; “ Qw 
U chetrol tit selU il faut k monter ; " in Fran 
^ere ia a proverb : “ Quand k tm at tiri ij fi 
bt Wall, a vlio 



juand U cJumly etc,, by, quand le mn, etc,, 13 an 
iSfl, and does not know his businegs. In tranelation, 
t)n]y a strictly classical language should be used ; 
ao word of slang, or even word of modern origin 
3 h?hild be employed ; the translator's aim should be 

I 

uever to dissipate the illusion of an exotic. If 
I were translating the “Assommoir” into English, 

I should strive after a strong, flexible, hut colour- 
less language, something — what shall I say ? — a sort 
of a modem Addison. 

What, don’t you know the story about Meud^ ? 
when Chose wanted to marry his sister ? Chose' s 
mother, it appears, went to live with a priest. The 
pxwr fellow was dreadfully cut up ; he was broken- 
earted ; and be went to Mendds, his heart swollen 
rith grief, determined to make a clean breast of it, 
6t the worst come to the worst After a groat 
beating about the bush, and apologiiii^,, 
Voo know MendA^.yow om. 
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imiling a little; and looking at Chose with that 
white cameo face of his he said^ ^Cirec quel Tneilleur 
henmrie roulez-vom que voire mhe se mit ^ vou-s ixavez^ 
done, jcune homme, aueun sentiment relujieiLxr 

Victor Hugo, he is a painter on porcelain ; his 
verse is mere decoration, long tendrils and flowers ; 
and the same thing over and over again. 

How to he happy ! — not to read Bandelaire aud^‘ 
Verlaine, not to enter the Nourelle Athlnes^^ 
unless perhaps to play dominoes like the bourgeois 
over there, not to do anything that would awake 
i too intense consciousness of life, — to live in 
i sleepy country side, to have a garden to work 
in, to have a wife and children, to chatter quietl}( 
every evening over the details of existence. We 
must have the azaleas out to-morrow and thoroughly 
clwnied^ they are devoured by insecU; the t*m( 
rook hm flown sway; mother loat herh^yey^bool 
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coming from olmrch, she thinks it was stolen. A 
good, honest, well-to-do peasant, who knows nothing 
of politics, mtwt be veiy nearly happy;— and to 
think there are people who wonld educate, who 
wohld draw these people oat of .the calm satisfac- 
tion of their instincts, and give them passions) 
The philanthropist is the Nero of modem '-.imes. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

did you uot scud a kdter? We have 
all bceu writing to you for the last six 
mouths^ but uo answer — none. Had you written 

one word I would have saved all. The poor con- 
cierge was in despair ; she said the propriHaire 
would wait if you had only said when you were 
loming back, or if you only had let us know what 
fOn wished to be done. Three quarters rent was 
due, and no news could be obtained of youf 
auction had to be called. It nearly broke my 
to see those horrid men tramping over the deliu; 
;Ca,i5)ets, their coarse faces set against the 
Mgur of that beautiful 
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all the while the pastel by Manet, the great hat 
set like an aureole about the face — ^ the eyes deep 
set in crimson shadow/ ^ the fan widespread across 
the bosom ’ (jmu see I am quoting your own words), 
looking down, the mistress of that little paradise 
of tapestry. She seemed to resent the intrusion, 
I looked once or twice half expecting those eyes 
^ deep set in crimson sliadow ’ to fill with tears. 
kit nothing altered her great dignity ; she seemed 
io see all, but as a Buddha she remained impene- 
\rable. , . 

“ I w^as there the night before the sale. I locked 

‘ -i 

ffirongh the books, taking notes of those I intended 
to buy — those which we used to read together when 
the enow lay high about the legs of the poor faon 
b terre cuite, that laughed amid the frosty boulin- 
I found a large packet of letters which I 
“JEftntly destroyed. Yon should not he bo carft- 
^ wonder how it is that men are alwiya 
m m i i lMHiot ttieir letten. 
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The sale was announced for one oVlock. I 
wore a thick Yeil, for I did not wish to be recog- 
nised ; the concierge of course knew me, but she 
can be depended upon. The poor old woman waa 
in tears, so sorry was she to see all your pretty 
things sold np. You left owung her a hundred 
francs, but I have paid her; and talking of you w^e 
waited till the auctioneer arrived. Everything had 
been pulled down ; the tapestry from the walls, the 
picture, the two vases I gave you were on the table 
waiting the stroke of the hammer. And then the 
men, all the marchaiids de meubles in the quartier^ 
came upstairs, spitting and talking coarsely — their 
foul voices went through me. They stamped, epat, 
pulled the things about, nothing escaped them. 
One of them held up the Japanese dressing-gown 
and made some horrible jokes; and the auctioneer, 
who was a humorist, answered, If there are any 
men present^ we shall have tome spirited 
hSddinK.” The pastel 1 boogfat, and I shall keep 
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it and try to find some excuse to satisfy my 
husband, but I send you the miniature, and I hope 
you will not let it be sold again. There were many 
other things I should have liked to have bought 
but I did not dare — the organ that you used to 
play hymns on and I waltzes on, the Turkish lamp 
which we could never agree about . . . but when 
I saw the satin shoes which I gave you to carry 
the night of that adorable ball, and which you 
would not give back, but nailed up on the wall 
on either side of your bed and put matches in, 
I was seized with an almost invincible desire to 
steal them. I don’t know why, un capnce d« 
femme. No one but you would have ever thought 
of converting satin shoes into match boxes. I 
wore them at that delicious ball ; we danced all 
night together, and you had an explanation with 
my husband (I was a little afraid for a moment, 
)ot it came out all right), and we went and sat 
tiDtfeUloay in the soft wwm moonlight) 
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Wftccneu uuu glifter of epauleta and gaa, the B&tin 
of the bodices, the whiteness of passing shotilders ; , 
we dreamed the massy darknesses of the park, 
the fairy light along the lawny spaces, the heavy 
perfume of the flowers, the pink of the camellias ;• 
and yon quoted something : ‘ les camilias du balcon 
ressembltnt d des d<»irs moxtrants' It was horrid 
of you : but yon always had a knack of robbing 
one up the wrong way. Then do you not remember 
how we danced in one room, while the servants 
set the other out with little tables? That supper 
was fascinating ! I suppose it was these pleasant 
remembrances which made me wish for the shoes, 
but I could not summon up courage enough: to 
bay them, and the horrid people were comparing 
me with the pastel ; I suppose I did look a little 
fljysterioas vrith a double veil bound across mj 
The shoes went with a lot of other thiog»- 
tA, to whom? ■ 
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de la Tour des Dams is ended for ever for yoo 
.and me. We shall not see the fann in terre euite 
again ; I was thinking of going to see him the 
other day, but the street is so steep; my coachman 
advised me to spare the horse’s hind legs. I 
believe it is the steepest street in Paris. And 
yonr luncheon parties, how I did enjoy them, and 
how Fay did enjoy them too ; and what I risked, 
shortsighted as I am, picking my way from the 
tramcar down to that out-of-the-way little street I 
Men never appreciate the risks women run for 
them. . But to leave my letters lying about— I 
cannot forgive that When I told Fay she said, 
What can you expect ? I warned you against 
flirting with boys.* I never did before — never. 

“Paris is now just as it was when yon used 
tu sit on t^o talcony and I read you Browning, 
fon naVer £ked his poetry, and I cannot nnd«|jp; 

I have found a new poem whish 

itmi m -ihotild vho 
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Tliere are lilacs in the room and the Mont VMrien 
is bcantifol upon a great lemon sky, and the long^ 
avenue is merging into violet vapour. 

"We have already begun to think of where we 

shall go to this year. Last year we went to P , 

an enchanting place, quite rustic, but within easy . 
distance of a casino. I had vowed not to dance, 
for I had been out every night during the seasiy^a, 
but the temptation proved irresistible, and I Jbgave 
way. There were two young men here, one the 

Count of B , the other the Marquis of G-^er — > 

one of the best families in France, a distant cousq in 
of my husband. He has written a book which 
every one says is one of the most amusing things 
that has appeared for years, e'est surtout iris 
Parisien, He paid me great attentions, and made 
my husband wildly jealous. I used to go 
^ ait with him amid the rocks, and it viu] 
pfrhape very lucky for me that he weojt 
,1^0 there thii year] if fo> I; 
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would cume and spend a month ; there is an 
excellent hotel ^vhere you would be very comfort- 
able. We have decided nothing as yet. The 

Duchesse de is giving a costume ball ; they 

say it is going to • be a most wonderful affair. 

I don’t know what money is not going to be spent 
upon the cotillion. I have just got home a fasci- 
nating toilette. I am going as a Pierrette; you 
inow, a short skirt and a little cap. The 
Marquise gave a ball some few days ago. I 

lanced the cotillion with L , who^ as you know, 

dances divinely; il nCa fait la cour^ but it is of 

cour»e no use, you know that. 

The other nigl^t we went to see the Maitre-de- 
ForgeSy a fascinating play, and I am reading the 
book ; I don’t know which I like the best I 
think the play, but the book is very good too. 
Now that is what I call a novel ; and I am 
judge, for I have read ail novels. But I must 

•ndt- idk litafature, or you will say something stopitf; 
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I wish yon would not make foolish remarks about 

men that iout-Paris considers the cleverest It 

> 

doea not matter so much with me, I kaow j'oo, 
but then people laugh at you beliind your back, 
and that is not nice for me. The marquise waa^ 
here the other day, and she said she almost wished 
you would not come on her ^days/ so extraordinary 
were the remarks you made. And by the way, 

the marquise has written a book I have not seej*^ 
it, but I hear that it is really too decollete. 
is U7ie femme cresqtrit^ but the way she affich^’s 
herself is too much for any one. She never goes 

anywhere now without le petit D . It is a 

great pity. 

And now, my dear friend, write me a nice 
detter, and tell me when you are coming back to 
P^rii I api sure you cannot amuse yourself la 
hateful London ; the nicest thing about y#ci 
,tlyit you were really trh PariMK Cottft llljoji 

G9 the 
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You might come back for the Duchesse'e ball. I 
will get an invitation for yon, and will keep the 
cotillion for you. The idea of running away as you 
did^ and never telling any one where you were 
going to. I always said you were a little cracked. 
And letting all your things be sold I K you had 
only told me I I should like so much to have had 
that Turkish lamp. Yours ’’ 

How like her that letter is^—egotistical; vain, 
foolish ; nOj not foolish — narrow, limited, but not 
^oolish ; worldly, oh, how worldly ! and yet not 
repulsively so, for there always W6is in her a certain 
intensity of feeling that saved her from the common- 
place, and gave her an inexpressible charm. Yes, 
she is a woman who can feel, and she ha 3 lived 
her life and felt it very acutely, very sincerely — 
•inoar^ly? . . . like a moth caught in a gausu 
Well, would that preclude Biacerit^? 
ta tODTej m idea of 
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she was not very deep^ that is quite certain. 1 
never could understand her ; — a little brain that 
span rapidly and humnied a pretty humming tune. 
But no, there was something more in her than 
that She often said things that I thought clever, 
things that I did not forget, things that I should 
like to put into books. But it was not brain, 
power; it was only intensity of feeling— nervous 
feeling. I don’t know . . . perhaps. . . . She ha^ 
lived her life . . . yes, within certain limits she hasj 

lived her life. None of us do more than thaty 

/ 

3 

True. I remember the first time I saw her. Shar/ ] 
little, and merry— a changeable little sprite. I 
thought she had ugly hands ; so she has, and yet 
I forgot all about her hands before I had known 
her a month. It is now seven years ago. How 
time passes 1 I was very young then. What 
bottles we have had, what quarrels 1 Still we had 
px)d times together. She never lost sight of me, 
hot no intmiion r far too olflver for thaL T 
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got the better of her hot once . . . once I did, 
\^ 67 \fin ! She soon naade np for lost ground. I 
wonder what the charm was. I did not think her 
pretty, I did not think her clever ; that I know. . , , 
I never knew if she cared for me, never. There 
were moments when . . . Curious, febrile, subtle 
ittle creature, oh, infinitely subtle, subtle in every- 
ing, in her sensations subtle ; I suppose that was 
T charm, subtleness. I never knew if she cared 
T me, I never knew if she hated her husband, — 
never knew her, — I never knew how she would 


bive me. The last time I saw her . . , that 


stupid American would take her downstairs, no 
getting rid of him, and I was hiding behind one 
of the pillars in the Rue de Rivoli, my hand on 
the cab door. However, she could not blame me 
that time — and all the stories she used to invent 
)f inj indiscretions ; I believe she used to get them 
ft* the sake of the excitement. She vrti 
itt some way#, once yon got IwJ. 
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a certain line ; that marriage, that title, and ei 
used to think of it night and day. I shall nev» 
forget when she went into monrning for the Com 
de Chambord. And her tastes, oh, how bourgeo 
they were I That salon ; the flagrantly model 
clock, brass work, eight hundred francs on tl 
Boulevard St. Germain, the cabinets, brass wor 
the rich brown carpet, and the furniture set a 
round the room geometrically, the great gi 
mirror, the ancestral portrait, the arms and ere 
everywhere, and the stuffy bourgeois sense of con 
fort ; a little grotesque no doubt ; — the mechanic 
admiration for all that is about her, for the gener 
atmosphere ; the Figaro, that is to say Albert Wo 
rkomme le plus spirituel de Paris, e'est-d-dire, da', 
U irwnde, the success of Georges Ohnet and tl 
.talent of Gustave Dor^. But with all this vnlgaii: 
ti teste certain appreciations, certain ehnlitibnf- 
linteDiiAit, yrithin the radios of MotimeBt nUtlMl 
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tu!bAto Bense of the word, that' is to say, a revolt 
against the commonplace, . . . 


Ha, ha, hal how I have been dreaming 1 I wish 
I had not been awoke from my reverie, it was 
pleasant. 

The letter jnst read indicates, if it does not 
clearly tell, the changes that have taken place in 
my life ; and it is only necessary to say that one 
morning, a few months ago, when my servant 


brought me some summer honey and a glass of 
milk to my bedside, she handed me an unpleasant 
letter. My agent’s handwriting, even when I knew 
the envelope contained a cheque, has never quite 
failed to produce a sensation of repugnance in me ; 
*^80 hateful is any sort of accodnt, that I avoid 
jg qiqtldi as possible even knowing how I stand at 
iwy^^l^ker’s. Therefore the odour of hou^ aja^' 


(fVD^ve of firesh flowers and 
and. it 
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before I elipped on that, beantifal Japanese dressing- 
gown, which I shall never see again, and read the" 
odious epistle. 

Tlmt some wretched farmers and miners ' should 
refuse to starve, tliat I may not be deprived of my 
demi-tasse at TortO)n's ; that I may not be forced 
to leave this beautiful retreat, my cat and my python 
—monstrous. And these wretched creatures will 
find moral support in England ; they will find pity I 

Pity, that most vile of all vile virtues, has never 
been known to me. The great pagan world I love 
knew it not. Now the world proposes to interrupt 
the terrible austere laws of nature which ordain that 
the weak shall be trampled upon, shall be ground 
into death and dust, that the strong shall be really 
strong,— that the strong shall be glorious, sublime. 
A little bourgeois comfort, a little bourgeois sense 
of right, cry the moderns. 

tHither the world has been drifting since the 
oojoing of the pale socialist of GWilee } ttiii 
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why I hate Him, and deny His divinit)% His 
Jiyinity is falling, it is evanesce^nt in sight of the 
^oal He dreamed; again He is denied by His 
iisciples. Poor fallen God ! I, who hold nought 
dse pitiful, pity Tliee, Thy bleeding face &nd hands 
ind feet, Tliy hanging body; Thou at least art 
3ictaresqae, and in a way beautiful in the midst 
}f the sombre mediocrity, towards which Thou hast 
Irifted for two thousand jears, a flag ; and in which 
Tiou shalt find Thy doom as I mine, I, who will 
ijot adore Thee and cannot curse Tliee now. For 
eriJy Thy life and Thy fate has been greater, 
tranger and more Divine than any man's has been, 
"he chosen people, the garden, the betrayal, the 
mcifixion, and the beautiful story, not of Mary, bat 
f Magdalen. ^ The God descending to the harlot ! 
hm the great pagan world of marble and pomp 
nd lust and cruelty, that my soul goes out to and 
^ the grandest, has not so sublime a contfttfc 
k Mi as this.^ 
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Come to me, ye who are weak. The Word went 
forth, the terrible disastrous Word, and before it 
fell the ancient gods, and the vices that they 
represent, and which I revere, are outcast now in 
the world' of men ; the Word went forth, and the 
world interpreted the Word, blindly, ignorantly, 
savagely, for two thousand years, bnt nevertheless 
nearing every day the end— the end that Thou in Thy 
divine intelligence foresaw, that finds its voice to-day 
(enormous though the antithesis may be, T will Bay* 
it) in the Pall Mali Gazette. What fate has beenj 
like Thine? Betrayed by Judas in the garden, 
denied by Peter before the cock crew, crucified 
between thieves, and mourned for by a harlot, and 
then sent bound and bare, nothing changed, nothing 
altered, in Thy ignominious plight, forthward in tbt 
irorld’fl van the glory an(r symbol of a matfe neV 
Pi^. Thy day is closing in, but the hharfefis 
■ wider aflame with Thy light 
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ItiMP tet verge of the old world, declare to be 
idaikness, the coming night of pity and jnatioe 
which is imminent, which is the twentieth century 
The bearers have relinquished Thy cross, they leave 
Thee hi the hour of Thy nniversal triumph, Thy 
cfown of thorns is falling. Thy face is buffeted 
with blows, and not even a reed is placed in Thy ' 
hand for sceptre ; only I and mine are by Thee, 
we who shall perish with Thee, in the ruin Thou 
hast created- 

Injustice we worship ; all that lifts ns out of the 
m^ries of life is the sublime fruit of injuatice- 
Every immortal deed was au act of fearful injustice j 
the world of grandeur, of triumph, of >courage, of 
loflg^ aspiration, was budt up on injustice. Man 
fOOhi not be man but for injustice. Hml, 
to the thrice glorious mrtue injustioel 
cue I that some millions of wret^i^ 
died uc.der Phs^raoh’s lash or SiorBEtSt 
^ . omt -. dxA- 
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have the pyramids to look on, or to fill a mnSing 
hoar with wonderment. Is there one amongst us 
who ' would exchange them for the lives of the 
ignominious slaves that died? What care I that 
the virtue of some sixteen-year-old maiden was the 
price paid for Ingres’ La Source? That the model 
died of drink and disease in the hospital, is nothing 
when compared with the essential that I should 
have La Source, that exquisite dream of innocence, 
to think of till rny soul is sick with delight of the 
painter’s holy vision. Nay more, the knowledge that 
a wrong was done— that millions of Israelites died 
in torments, that a girl, or a thousand girls, died 
in the hospital for that one virginal thing, is an 
added pleasure which I could not afford to spare. 
Oh, for the silence of marhle courts, for the shadow 
of great pillars,, for gold, for reticulated canopies of 
lilies ; to see the great gladiators pass, to hear thetii 
cry the famous “Ave Ceesar,” to hold the thumh 
doTO, to see the blood flow, to flir the ' lang^ 
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boars with the agonies of poisoned slaves I Oh, for 
excess, for crime I I would give many lives to save 
one sonnet by Baudelaire; for the hymn, “A la 
trls-chlre, d la trh-hdh, qui remplit mon cceur de 
clartiy' let the first-born in every house in Europe 
be slain ; and in all sincerity I profess my readiness 
'to decapitate all the Japanese in Japan and else- 
where, to save from destruction one drawing by 
Hokee. Again I say that all we deem sublime in 
the world’s history are acts of injustice ; and it is 
certain that if mankind does not relinquish at once, 
and for ever, its vain, mad, and fatal dream of 
ostice, the world will lapse into barbarism. Eng- 
and was great and glorious, because England waa 
uqust, and England’s greatest son was the per- 
ionification of injustice — Cromwell. 

But the old world of heroes is over now. The 



above os are dark with sentimentalisiti, the 


Iw^^.Jjl^eiath us is shoaling fast, we are runniBg 
oanvftf . upon rxun } aU ideals 
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gone} nothing remains to ns for worship bat 4he 
Mass, the blind, inchoate, insatiate Mass; fog and 
fen land before us, we shall founder in putrefying 
mud, creatures of the ooze and rushes about us — 
we, the great ship that has floated up from the 
antique world. Oh, for the antique world, its plain 
passion, its plain joys in the sea, where the Triton 
blew a plaintive blast, and the forest where the 
whiteness of the nymph was seen escaping I We 
are weary of pity, we are weary of being good 
we are weary of tears and efl’nsion, and our refuge 
— the British Museum — is the wide sea shore 
and the wind of the ocean. There, there is re 
joy in the flesh ; our statues are naked, but we i 
ashamed, and our nakedness is indecency: a fa 
frank soul is mirrored in those fauns and nympot 
and how strangely enigmatic is the soul of 
|Kltiq,ue world, the bare, berharoos soul of bwQt 
of wightl 



CHAPTER IX. 

jJ^ UT neither Apollo nor Buddha could help or 
save me. One in his exquisite balance of 
body, a skylark-like song of eternal beauty, stood 
lightly advancing ; the other sat sombrously con- 
emplating, calm as a beautiful evening. I looked 
or sorrow in the eyes of the pastel — the beautiful 
Mustel that seemed to fill with a real presence the 
leh au{umnal leaves where the jays darted and 
creamed. The twisted columns of the bed rose, 
t?rdftned with great weight of fringes and curtains, 
^ python devoured a guinea pig, the last I gave 
tbe great white cat came to me. I said aR 
go, nrast henceforth be to me an aimp 
, a «Qisetbiag>- not more 
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summer meditation. So be and, as was char- 
acteristic of me, I broke with Paris suddenly, with- 
out warning anyone. I knew in my heart of hearts 
that I should never return, btit no word was 
spoken, and I continued a pleasant delusion with 
myself ; I told my concierge that I would return 
in a month, and I left all to be sold, brutally sold 
by auction, as the letter I reail in the last chapter 
charmingly and touchingly describes. 

Not even to Marshall did I confide my foreboding 
that Paris would pass out of my life, that it would 
henceforth be with me a beautiful memory, but 
never more a practical delight. He and I were no 
longer living together ; we had parted a second 
time, but this time without bitterness of any kind ; 
he had learnt to feel that I wanted to live alone, 
and had moved away into the Latin quarter, whither 
I made occasional expeditions, I accompanied him 

pQ(w to tJhe old haunts, but various terms of penal 

* 

jHTvibule l»d foattered oar friefids. and 1 «oq14 
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not interest myself in -the new. Nor did Marshall 
himself interest me as he had once done. To my 
eager taste, he hatl grown jast a little trite. My 
affection for him waa as deep and sincere as ever ; 
were I to meet him now I would grasp his hand 
and hail him with firm, loyal friendship ; but I 
had made friends in the Nouvelle Atht^nes who 
interested me passionately, and my thoughts were 
absorbed by and set on new ideals, which Marshall 
had failed to find sympathy for, or even to under- 
stand. I had introduced him to Degas and Manet, 
but he had spoken of Jules Lefevre and Bongue- 
reau, and generally shown himself incapable of 
any higher education ; he could not enter where I 
had entered, and this was alienation. We could 
no longer even talk of the same people; when I 
ipoke of a certain imrquhe^ he answered with an 
judifferent ^^Do you really think so?’^ and pro 
ceed^d to drag me away from my glitter of satiii 
dingineai. of print dresaea. It wm 
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than alienation, it was almost separation; but he 
was still my friend, he was the man, and he always 
will be, to v^om my youth, with all its aspirations, 
was most closely united. So I turned to say good- 
bye to him and to my past Life. Rap — rap — rap I 

“ Who’s there ? ” 

«I- Moore.” 

“IVe got a model.” 

“Never mind your model. Open the door. How 
are yon? what are you painting?” 

“This; what do you think of it?” 

“It is prettily composed. I think it will come 
out all right. I am going to England ; come to 
Bay good-bye.” 

“ Going to England 1 What will yon do in 
England? ” 

“ I have to go about money matters j vety 
tottiome. I had really begun to fbrget thWa TW 
i place.” 
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- «Oh, nol” 

‘ “ Yon will be jnst in time to see the Academy.” 

The cOnvereation turned on art, ah?l we sesthe- 
dcieed for an hour. At last Marshall said, “I am 
really sorry, old chap, but I must send you awtiy ; 
there’s that model.” 

The girl sat waiting, her pale hair hanging down 
her back, a very picture of discontent. 

“ Send her away.” 

“ I asked her to come out to dinner.” 

“D — n her . . . Well, never mind, I must spend 
ihifl leist evening with you ; you shall both dine 
with me. Je quitte Paris demain matiny peut-&tre 
pour longtemps ; je voudrais passer ma demiire 
toirie avec mon ami; alora si vous voulez bien me 
permettre, mademoiselle, je vous invite tous lee deux 
^’iiiner; nous passer ona la soirle ensemble ei cela 


agriablef 

veux bieny moneieurP 

’Ifonhall and I -war®; 
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each other and art. It was always so. We dined 
in a gargotte, and afterwards we went to a students’ 
ball ; and ft seems like yesterday. I can see 

•m 

the moon sailing through a clear sky, and on the 
pavement’s edge Marshall’s beautiful, slim, manly 
figure, and Marie’s exijuisito gracefulness. She was 
Lef&vre’s Chloe ; so every one sees her now. Her 
end was a tragic one. She invited her friends to 
dinner, and with the few pence that remained she 
bought some boxes of matches, boiled them, and 
drank the water. No one knew why ; some said 
it was love. 

I wOnt to Loudon in an exuberant necktie, a 
tiny hat; I wore large trousers aud a Capoul beard; 
and I looked, I believe, as unlike an Englishman 
as a drawing by Gr^vin. In the smoking-room of 
Morley’s Hotel I met my agent, an immense nose, 
and a wisp of hair drawn over a bald skull. He 
explained, after some hesitation, that I owed him 
A fffw thonsandfl, and that the acoounts were ini 
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his portmanteau. I suggested taking them to a 
.solicitor to have them examined. Tlie solicitor 
advised me strongly to contest them. I did not 
take the advice, but raised some money insteael, and 
so the matter ended so far as the immediate future 
was concerned. The years the most impressionable, 
from twenty to thirty, when the senses and the 
mind are the widest awake, I, the most impres- 
sionable of human beings, had spent in France,' 
not among English residents, but among that which 
is the quintessence of the nation ; I, not an in- 
dijfferent spectator, but an enthusiast, striving heart 
and soul to identify himself with his environment, 
to shake himself free from race and language and 
to recreate himself as it were in the womb of a new 
nationality, assuming its ideals, its morals, and 
its modes of thought, and I had succeeded strangely 
well, and when I returned home England was a 
new country to me ; I had, as it were, forgotten 
- ^lytKing. Every aspect of street and sulnwbiui 
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garden was new to me ; of the manner of life of 
Londoners I knew nothing. This sounds incredible, 
but it is so; I saw, hut I could realise nothing. I 
went into a drawing-room, but everything seemed 
far . away — a dream, a presentment, nothing more ; 
I was in touch wdth nuthing ; of the thoughts and 
feelings of those I met I could understand nothing, 
nor could I sympathise with them ; an Englishman 
was at that time as much out of my mental reach 
as an Esquimaux would be now. Women were 
nearer to me 'than men, and I will take thh 
opportunity to note my observation, for I am no 
aware that any one else has observed that th 
difference between the two races is found in th 
men, not in the women. French and Englis 
women are psychologically very similar ; the etanc 
|k)mt from which they see life is the same, tt 
liame tbt)tighte interest and amuse them; but t) 
of a Frenchman'! mind is 
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either aide of a vaat abyss, two animals different 
xa colour, form, and temperament ; — two ideas 
destined to remain irrevocably separate and distinct. 

I have heard of writing and speaking two lan- 
guages equally well : this was impossible to me, and 
I am convinced that if I Iml remained two more 
years in France I should never have been able to 
identify my thoughts with the language I am now 
writing in, and I should have written it as an 
alien. As it was I only just escaped this detest- 
able fate. And it was in the last ii?o years, when 1 
began to write French verse and occasional chronic 
ques in the papers, that the great damage waa 
done. I remember very well indeed one day, whOe 
arranging an act of a play I was writing with a 
friend^ finding suddenly to my surprise that I could 
think more easily and rapidly in French than in 
JBpglish ; but with all this I did not learn Frenoh- 
t»d I felt intensely at home in 
>aUa4e alinoat 
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slip, but my prose required a'good deal of alteration, 
for a greater command of language is required . 
to write in prose than in verse. I found this in 
French and also in English. For when I returned 
from Paris, my English terribly corrupt with 
French ideas and forms of thought, I could write 
acceptable English verse, but even ordinary news- 
paper prose was beyond my reach, and an attempt 
I made to write a novel drifted into a miserable 
failure ; but the followiDg poems opened to me the 
dooeg of a fir^-class London newspaper, and I 
was at once entrusted with some important critical 
work : 

THE 8\VEETNES3 OF THE PAST. 

As sailors wat-ch from their prison 
For the faint grey line of the coasts, 

I look to the past re-arisen, 

And joys come over in hosts 
Like the white sea birds froqd their roosti, 

I love not the indelicate present, 

The future’s unknown to our queft> 

Todwy is the life of the petsant, 

Bat pA«t it t htTtn of rest— 
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The rase the past is better 

Than the rL>ee we ravish to-\^lay, 

’Tis h'-'lier, purer, and fitter 

T<3 Y)Lv:e on the shrine where wo pray 
For the secret thoughts we uis-y. 


There are tiiere no deocptitins or changes^ 
Aud there all is lovely and still; 

No gri<'f uor fate that estranges, 

N'er hope th.d. no life e<ui fulfil. 

But ethereal shelOT fioin ill. 

The Coarser delights of the hour 
Teini't, and <lebaueh, and deprave, 

And we Joy in a p<jisonous ll.jwer, 
Knowing th d nothing oau save 
Our flesh fr<jLu the fate of the grave. 

But gtxuier or later retun^ing 
In grief to the well-lo\ed nest, 

Uur sC'uls filled with infinite yearning, 
We cry, in the j>i\st there is rest, 
There is peace, its joys are the best. 


NOSTALGIA, 

Fair were the dreamful days uf old, 

When in the summer’s sleepy shade, 

Beneath the beeches on the wold, 

The shepherds lay and g«ntly played 
llusio to nuidens, who, afraid. 

Drew aU together rapturously, 

Their white soft handa like white leavee laid, 
Itt ttva old dw. cb^ of Arauiy. 
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Men were not then a« they are now 
Haunted and ^rrified by creedfl, 

They sought not then, nor cared to know 
The end that as a magnet leads, 

Nor U>ld with austere fingers beads, 

Nor rea8C)ned with their grief and glee. 

But rioted in pleasant meads 
In the old dear days of Aready. 

The future may l>e wrong or right, 

The present ia distinctly wrong, 

For life and love have lost delight. 

And bitter even is our sc'ng ; 

And year by year grey doubt grows strong, 

And death is all that seems t-) dree. 

Wherefore with weary hearte we long 
For the old dear days of Aready. 

BN VOL 

Glories and triumphs ne’er shall cease, 

But men may sound the heavens and sea, 

One thing is lost for aye — the peace 
Of the old dear days of Aready. 

And BO it was that I came to settle down in 
Strand lodging-honae, determined to devote mys 
-to literature, and to accept the hardships of 
literacy life. I had been playing long enough, t 
I -WM rewlved tp see what I oouli do hi f 
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toiy proof, of my capacity or incapacity. A book 1 
No. I required an immediate answer, and journalism 
alone could give me that. So I reasoned in the 
Strand lodging-house. And what led me to that 
house ? Chance, or a friend’s recommendation ? I 
forget. It was uncomfortable, hideous, and hot 
very clean : but curious, as all things are curious 
when examined closely. Let me tell you about 
my rooms. The sitting-room was a good deal 
longer than it was wide ; it was panelled with 
deal, and the deal was painted a light brown ; 
behind it there was a large bedroom : the floor 
was covered with a ragged carpet, and a big bed 
stood in the middle of the floor. But next to the 
sitting-room was a small bedroom which was let 
for ten shillings a week ; and the partition wall 
was so thin that I could hear every movement the 
wsvpjtoft made. This proximity was intolerab^ 
decided on adding ten skillho^ 
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entii^ flat. la the room above me lived a pretty 
young woman^ an actress at the Savoy ^ Theatre, 
She had a piano, and she used to play and sing 

in the mornings^ and in the afternoon^ friends — 

girls from the theatre — used to come and see her ; 
and Emma, the maid' of- all-work, used to take 

them up their tea ; and, oh I the chattering and 

flie laughter. Poor Miss L ; she had only 

two pounds a week to live on, but she was always 
in high spirits except when she could not pay 
the hire of her piano ; and I am sure that she 
now looks back whth pleasure and thinks of those 
days as veiy^ happy ones. 

She was a tall girl, a thin figure, and she had 
large brown eyes ; she liked young men, and she 

hoped that Mr. Gilbert would give her a line or 
two in his next opera. Often have I come out 
on the landing to meet her ; we used to sit on 
those etairs talking, long after midnight, of what? 
•v'bf oor landlady, of the theatre, of the most stiifr' 
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able ways of enjoying ourselves in life. One night 
she told me she was married; it was a solemn 
moment, I asked in a sympathetic voice why she 
was not living with her husband. She told me, 
but the reason of the separation I have forgotten 
in the many similar reasons for separations and 
partings which have since been confided to me. 
The landlady bitterly resented our intimacy, and I 

believe Miss L was charged indirectly for her 

conversations with me in the bill. On the first 
floor there was a large sitting-room and bedroom, 
solitary rooms that were nearly always unlet. The 
landlady’s parlour was on the ground floor, her 
bedroom was next to it, and further on was the 
entrance to the kitchen stairs, whence ascended 

Mrs, S ’s brood of children, and Emma, the 

awful servant, with tea things, many various smells, 
that of ham and eggs predominating. 

Bjtoflia, I remember you— you are not to be JEot* 
at . five o'clock eveiy morning, scooriiyfe. 
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washing, cooking, dressing those infamous children ; 
seventeen hours at least out of the twenty-four at 
the beck and call of landlady, lodgers, and quar- 
relling children ; seventeen hours at least out of 
the twenty-four drudging in that horrible kitchen, 
running up stairs with coals and \ireakfast8 and 
cans of hot water ; down on your knees before 
a grate, pulling out the cinders with those hands — 
can I call them hands ? The lodgers sometirqes 
threw you a kiud word, but never one that re- 
cognised that you were akin to us, only the pity 
that might be extended to a dog. And I used 
to ask you all sorts of cruel questions, I was 
curious to know the depth of animalism you 
bad sunk to, or rather out of which yon had never 
been raised. And you generally answered iuuocenUv 
and naively enough. But sometimes my words 
were too crude, and they struck through tha' thick 
Bie into the quick, into the human, ttidvjitQ 

WW .Ttiwy, 
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very nearly; oh^ very nearly an animal : yonr 
temperament and intelligence was just that of a 
dog that has picked up a master, not a real master, 
but a makeshift master who may turn it out at 
any moment. Dickens would sentimentidise or 
laugh over you ; I do neither. I merely recognise 
you as one of the facts of civilisation. You looked 
—well, to be candid,— you lookeil neither young 
nor old j hard work had obliterated the delicate 
markings of the years, and left you in round 
numbers something over thirty. Your hair was 
reddish brown, and your face wore that plain 
honest look that is so essentially English, The rest 
of you was a mass of stufiy clothes, and when you 


ruflh^ up stairs I saw something that did not look 
like legs; a horrible rush that was of yours, a 
cart-horse like bound, I have spoken angrily 


have heard others speak angrilj to yon, 
did that ewe^t face of yoors, for 

goodneef 
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BO sublime — lose its expression of perfect and un- 
failing kindness. Words convey little sense of the 
real horrors of the reality. Life in your case 
meant this : to be born in a slum, and to leave 
it to work seventeen hours a day in a lodging- 
house ; to be a Londoner, but to know only the 
slum in which you were born and the few shops in 
the Strand at which the landlady dealt To 
know nothing of London meant in your case not 
to know that it was not England ; England and 
London I yon could not distinguish between them. 
Was England an island or a mountain? you had 
no notion. I remember when you heard that 

Miss L was going to America, you asked me, 

and the question weis sublime : Is she going to 
travel all night?’’ You had heard people speak 
of travelling all night, and that was all you knew 
of travel or any place that was not the Strand* I 
asked yon if you went to church, and yon said 
it makes my eyes bad.” I said, you 
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don’t read; you can't read.’’ but I have to 

look at the book.” I asked you if you had heard 
of God ; you hadu't ; but when I pressed you ou 
the point you suspected I was laughing at you^ 
and you would not answer^ and when I tried you 
again on the subject I could see tliat the landlaely 
had been telling you what to say. But you had 
not understood, and your conscious ignorance^ grown 
conscious, within the last couple of days, was even 
more pitiful than yuur unconscious ignorance when 
you answered that you couldn’t go to church be- 
cause it made your eyes bad. It is a strange 
thing to know nothing,; for instance, to live in 
London and to have no notion of the House of 
Commons, nor indeed of the Queen, except perhaps 
that she is a rich lady ; the police— yes, you knew 
what a policeman was because you used to be sent 
to fetch one to make an organ-man or a Christy 
thinstrel move on. To know of nothing but a dark 

i ^ _ 

grates, eggs and bacon, dirty cbildreW; 
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work seveateen hours a day and to get cheated 
out of your wages; to answer, when asked, why 
you did not get your wages or leave if you weren’t 

paid, that you didn’t know how Mrs. 8 would 

get on without me.” 

This womixn owed you forty pounds, I think, 
80 I calculated it from what you told me ; and yet 
you did not like to leave her because you did not 
know how she would get on wdthout you. Sublime 
stupidity I At this point your intelligence stopped. 
I remember you once 8[ioke of a half-holiday ; 
I questioned you, and I found your idea of a half- 
holiday was to take the children fur a walk and 
buy them some sweets. I told my brother of this 
and he said — Emma out for a half-holiday I why, 
you might as well give a mule a holiday. The 
pHraae was brutal, but it was admirably descriptive 
of you. Yes, you are a mule, there is no eenae in 
you are a beast of burden, a drudge too 
bat worki and 1- asDnoit; 
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all things considered^ that the fat landlady with 
a dozen children did well to work you seventeen 
hours a day, and cheat you out of your miserable 
wages. You hoA no friends; you could not have 
a friend unless it were some forlorn cat or dog ; 
but you once spoke to me of your brother, who 
worked in a potato store, and I was astonished, 
and I wondered if he were as awful as you. Poor 
Emma I I shall never forget your kind heart and 
your unfailing good humour; you were born beauti- 
folly good as a rose is born with perfect perfume ; 
you were as unconscious of your goodness as the 
rose of its perfume. And you were taken by thie 
fat landlaely as ’Arry takes a rose and sticks it ic 
his tobacco-reeking coat ; and you will be throwi 
away, shut out of doors when health fails you, oi 
when, overcome by base usage, you take to drink 
Ther^ is no hope for you ; even if you were treatec 
Uifttter and paid your wages there would be no 

if they wm 
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would bring you no good fortune. They would 
bring the idle loafer, who scorns you now os some- 
thing too low for even his kisses, hanging about 
your heels and whispering in your ears. And his 
whispering would drive you mad, for your kind 
heart longs for kind words ; and then when he 
had spent your money and cast you off in despair^ 
the gin shop and the river would do the rest. 
Providence is very wise after all, and your beBt 
destiny is your present one. We cannot add a 
pain, ^nor can we take away a pain ; we may alter, 
but we cannot subtract nor even alleviate. But 
what truisms are these; who believes in philan- 
thropy nowadays ? 

• # • • • 

'^Come in.*^ 

^‘Oh, it is you, Emma I” 

Are you going to dine at home to-day, sir?"' 

^^What can I have?” 

yer oan Ve a chop or a stee^.” 
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‘^Anything else?’’ 

^^Yes, yer can ’ave a steak, or a chop, or ” 

Oh, yes, I know; well then, I’ll have a chop. 
And now tell me, Emma, how is your young 
man? I hear you have got one, you went out 
with him the other night.” 

Who told yer that?” 

^^Ah, never mind; I liear everything,’* 

I know, from Miss L 

Well, tell me, how did you meet him, who 
introduced him?” 

I met ’im as I was a-coming from the public 
’ouse with the beer for missus’ dinner.” 

^‘And what did he say?” 

He asked me if I was engaged ; I said no. 
And he come round down the lane that evening,” 
^‘And he took you out?” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

^^And where did you go?” 

went for a walk on the Embankment,** 
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“And when is he coming for yon again?” 

“ He said he was coming last evening, but he 
didn’t.” 

“Why didn’t ho?” 

“ I dunno ; I suppose because I haven’t time to 

go out with him. So it was Miss L that told 

you; well, you do ’ave chats on the stairs, I 
suppose you likes talking to ’or.” 

“I like talking to everybody, Emma; I like 
talking to you.” 

“ Yes, hut not as you talks to ’er ; I ’ears you 
jes do ’ave fine times. She said this morning that 
she had not seen you for this last two nights— 
that you had forgotten ’er, and I was to tell 

yer.* 

“Very well. I’ll come- out to-night and . speak 
to her.” 

“ And missus is so wild about it, and she daren’t 
say nothing ’cause she thinks yer might go.” 
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A yonug man in a house full of women must 
be almost supornaturally unpleasant if he does not 
occupy a great deal of their attention. Certain at 
least it is that I was the point of interest in that 
house ; and I found there that the practice of virtue 
is not 80 disagreeable as many young men think 
it. The fat landlady hovered round my d(X)rs, and 
I obtained perfectly fresh eggs by merely keeping 
her at her distance; the pretty actress^ with whom 
I used to sympathise with on the stairs at mid- 
night; loved me better, and our intimacy was more 
strange and subtle, because it was pure, and it 
was not quite unpleasant to know that the awful 
servant dreamed of me as she might of a star, or 

I 

something equally unattainable ; but the landlady’s 
daughter; a nasty girl of fifteen, annoyed me with 
her ogling, which was a little revolting, but the 
rest was, and I speak quite candidly, not whollj 
txrrpleaaant It was not aristocratic, it is true, 
it WM not unpleasant, nor do 1 
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that any young man, however refined, would have 
found it uii])lcasant. 

But if I was offered a choice between a cho^. 
and steak in the evening, in the morning I had 
to decide l)^‘tween eggs and l)acon and bacon and 
eggs. A knocking at the door, ^^Nine o’clock, sir; 
’ot water sir; wliat will you have for breakfast ?” 
‘^What can I have?” ^A\nything you like, sir. 
You can have bacon and eggs, or ” Any- 

thing else?” — Pause. — ‘AVell, sir, you can have 

eggs and bacon, or ” ^^Well, I’ll have eggs 

and bacon.” 

The streets seemed to me like rat holes, dark 
and wandering as chance directed, with just an 
occasional rift of skv, seen as if throiu^h an Oc- 
casional crevice, bo different from the boulevards 
widening out into bright space with fountains and 
clouds of ^een foliage. The modes of life were 
80 essentially opposed. I am thinking now of intel- 
lectual rather than physkal comforts, I could pat 
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up with even lodging-house food, but I found it 
dhhcult to forego the glitter and artistic enthusiasm 
of the cafe. The tavern, I had heard of the tavern. 

Some seventy years ago the Club superseded the 
Tavern, and since then all literary intercourse has 
ceased in London. Literary clubs have been founded, 
and their haither arm-ehairs have begotten Mr. 
Gosse 5 but the tavern gave the world Villon and 
Marlowe. Nor is this to be wondered at. What is 
wanted is enthusiasm and devil-may-careism ; and 
the very aspect of a tavern is a snort of defiance 
at the hearth, the leather arm-chairs are so many 
salaams to it. I ask, Did any one ever see a gay 
club room? Can any one imagine such a thing? 
You can’t have a olub room without mahogany 
ables, you canT liave mahogany tables without 
aagazinee — Longman with a serial by Rider 

Haggard, the Nineteenth Century^ with an article, 

Tho Rehabilitation of the Pimp in Modern 
Bociety^”: by W. By* Gladstone — a dulness that’s a 
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purge io good Bpirits, an aperient to enthusiasm; 
in a word, a dulness that’s worth a thousand^ a 
year. Yon can’t have a club without a waiter in 
red plush and silver salver in his hand ; then you 
can’t bring a lady to a club, and you have to get 
into a corner to talk about tliem. Therefore I say 
a club is dull. 

As the hearth and home grew all-powertul it 
became impossible for the husband to tell his wife 
that he was going to tlie tavern; everyone can go 
to the tavern, and no place in England where every- 
one can go is considered respectable. This is the 
genesis of the Club — out of the Housewife by 
Respectability. Nowadays everj^ one is respectable 
—jockeys, betting-men, actors, and even actresses. 
Mrs. Kendal takes her children to visit a duchess, 
and has naughty chorus girls to tea, and tells 
them of the joy of respectability. There is only 
one class left that is not respectable, and that will 
Wccmnb before bngj how the tranifonnatioii 
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effected I can't say, but I know an editor or 
■ who would be glad of an article on the 
ubject. 

Respectability I — a suburban villa, a piano in 
he drawiDg-room, and going home to dinner. Such 
hings are no doubt \Qry excellent, but they do 
lot promote intensity of feeling, fervour of mind; 
ind as art is in itself an outcry against the ani- 
nality of human existence, it would be well that 
he life of the artist should be a practical protest 
igainst the so-called decencies of life; and he can 
jest protest by frequenting a tavern and cutting 
lis club. In the past the artist has always been an 
)Utcaat; it is only latterly he bos become domeg- 
icated, and judging by results, it is clear that if 
Bohemianism is not a necessity it is at least an 
^juyaut. For if loBg locks and general disso- 
lUteneiSB were not an aid and a way to pure thought, 
hare they been so long his charactaristics ? 
tf' not neoMsary for the development^ 
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poet, novelist, and actress, why have they always 
had lovers — Sappho, George Eliot, George Sapd, 
Rachel, Sara? Mrs. Kendal nurses children all 
day and strives to play Rosalind at night. What 
infatuation, what ridiculous endeavour! To realise 
the beautiful woodland passion and the idea of the 
transformation, a woman must have sinned, for only 
through sin may we learn the charm of innocence. 
To play Rosalind a woman must have had more 
than one lover, and if she has been mn^Ie to wait 
in the rain and has been beaten she will have 
done a great deal to qualify herself for the part. 
The ecstatic Sara makes no pretence to virtue, she 
introduces her son to an English duchess, and 
throws over a nation for the love of Richepein, 
she can, therefore, say as none other — 

“Co n’oflt plus qu’une ardeur dans mee velnes oachtSe, 

Cost Veims tout enti^re h, aa proie attach^e/' 

Swinburne, when he dodged about London, a lively 
young dog, ■wtote “ Poems and Ballads,” and ^ Chaste- 
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ard,” since lie has gone to live at Putney, he has 
’ontributed to the Xinctecidh Century, and pul> 
listed an interestine: little volume entitled, 
Century of EonJelti/’ in which he continucB his 
plaint about his mother the sea, 

EeBpeetability is 8w\‘eping the pieturesque out 
of life; national costumes are disappearing. The 

kilt is going or gone in the higlilands, and the 

smock in tlie Boutlilands, even the Japanese are 

becoming cliristiun and resjiectuble ; in another 
(piarter of a century silk hats and pianos will be 
found in every house in JeJJo. Too true that 

universal uniformity is the future of the world; 
and when Mr. Morris speaks of the democratic 
art to be when the world is socialistic, I ask, 
whence will the unfortunates draw^ their inspiration? 
To‘day our plight is pitiable enough — the duke, 
the jockey-boy, and the artist are exactly alike; 
they are dressed by the same tailor, they dine at 
iduhs, they swear the same oaths, thay 
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speak equally bad Eoglish^ they love the ^me 
women. Such a etaUi of things is dreary enouf^h, 
hut what uuiinagmable dreariness there will be 
when there are neither rich nor poor^ when all 
have been educated^ when self-education has ceased. 
A terrible world to dream of, worse, far worse, in 
darkness and hojitdessness than Dante’s lowest^ 
circle of hell. The spectre of famine, of the plague, ( 
of war, etc., are mild and gracious symbols com- 
pared with that menacing figure, Univeraal Educa- 
tion, with which we are threatened, which has al- 
ready eunuclied the genius of the last flve-and- 
twcuty years of the nineteenth century, and pro- 
duced a limitless alx)rtion in that of future time. 
Education, I tremble before tby dreaded name. The 
cruelties of Nero, of Caligula, what were they?— a 
few crunched limbs in the amphitheatre; but thine, 
0 Education, are the yearning of souls, ^ick of life, 
of maddening discontent, of ail the feajtoine and' 
ia:fiejrini£i of ?tha. mind. . Whan ' 
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said ‘‘More light,” he said the wickedest and most 
infamous words that human lips ever spoke. In 
old daySj when a people became too highly civilised 
the- barbarians came down from the north and re- 
generated that nation with darkness ; but now there 
are no more barbarians, and sooner or later I am 
convinced that we shall have to end the evil by 
summary edicts — the obstruction no doubt will be 
severe, the equivalents of Gladstone and Morley 
will stop at nothing to defeat the Bill ; but it will 
nevertheless be carried by patriotic Conservative 
and Unionist majorities, and it will be written in 
the Statute Book that not more than one child in a 
hundred shall be taught to read, and no more than 
one in ten thousand shall learn the piano. 

Such will be the end of Respectability, but the 
end 18 8 till far distant We are now in a period 
of daoadeace growing steadily more and more acute. 

q];^ godt are falling about us, there is little left 
^ ' baarta aod Biindc to. and amM 
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wreck and ruin of things only a snobbery is left 
to us^ thank heaven, deeply graven in the English 
heart ; the snob is now the ark that floats trium- 
phant over the democratic wave ; the faith • of 
the old world reposes in his breast, and he shall 
proclaim it when the waters have subsided. 

In the meanwhile Respectability, having destroyed 
the Tavern, and created the Club, continues to 
GiXercise a meodricious and enervating influence on 
literature. All audacity of thought and expression 
has been stamped out, and the conventionalities 
are rigoroinsly respected. It has been said a thou- 
sand times that an art is only a reflection of a 
certain age ; quite so, only certain ages ore more 
interesting than otliers, and consequently produce 
better art, just as certain seasons produce better 
crops. We heard in the Nouvelle Ath^nes how the 
Democratic movement, in other words, Respecta- 
bility, in other words, Education, hae extingmshed 
the handicrafts; it was admitted that in tba more 
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iodividual arts — painting and poetry — men would 
be always found to sacrifice their lives for a picture 
or a poem : but no man is, after all, so immea- 
surably superior to the age he lives in as to be 
able to resist it wholly ; he must draw sustenance 
from some quarter, and the contemplation of the 
past will not suffice. Then the pressure on him 
from without is os water upon the diver ; and sooner 
or later he grows fatigued and comes to the sur- 
face to breathe ; he is as a flying-fish pursued by 
sharks below and cruel birds above ; and he neither 
dives as deeply nor flies as high as his freer and 
stronger ancestry. A daring spirit in the nineteenth 
century would have been but a timid nursery soul 
indeed in the sixteenth. We want tumult and 
war to give us forgetfulness, sublime moments of 
peace to enjoy a kiss in ; but we are expected to 
be home to dinner at eeven, and to say and do 
nothing that might shock the neighbours, Be- 
ipcctability has wound itself about society, 
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of octopne, and nowhere are you quite free from 
one of ite horrible suckers. The power of the villa 
residence is supreme : art^ science^ politics, religion, 
it has transformed to suit its requirements. The 
villa goes to the Academy, the villa goes to the 
theatre, and therefore the art of to-day is mildly 
realistic ; not the great realism of idea, but the 
Louny reality of materialism; not, the deep poetry 

i^f a Peter de Hogue, but the meanness of a 

Frith— not the winged realism of Balzac, but the 
degrading naturalism of a coloured photograph. 

To my mind there is no sadder spectacle of 

artistic debauchery than a London theatre ; the 
overfed inhabitants of the villa in the stalls hoping 
for gross excitement to assist them through their 
hesitating digestions ; an ignorant mob in the pit 
and gallery forgetting the miseries of life in im- 
becile stories reeking of the sentimentality of the 
back stairs. Were other ages aa coerte aod as 

conUQoii aa onrs ? It ii . difflooh to imtirine 
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Elizabethan andiences as not more intelligent than 
those that appland Mr. Pettit’s plays. Impossible 
that an audience that could sit out Edward II. could 
find any pleasure in such sinks of literary infamies 
as In the Rrnih^ and Harhour Lights. Artistic 
atrophy is benuml)ing us, we are losing our finer 
feeling for beauty, the rose is going back to the 
briar. I will not speak of the fine old crusted 
stories, ever the same, on which every drama ie 
based, nor yet of the musty characters with which 
they are peopled — the miser in the old castU 
counting his gold by night, the dishevelled womac 
whom he keeps for ambiguous reasons confined ir 
a cellar. Let all this be waived. We must noi 
quarrel with the ingredients. The miser and th( 
old castle are as true, and not one jot more true 
than the million events which go to make up th( 
phenomena of human existence. Not at the« 
th^jfl considered separately do I take umbrage bn 
aiF ibe'- miserable tae that ii made of 
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Fulgarity of the complications evolved from tliem, 
and the poverty of beauty in the dialogue. 

Not the thing itself, but the idea of the thing 
evoke : the idea. Schopenhauer was right; we do 
not want the thing, but the idea of the thing. 
Tlie thing itself is worthless ; and the moral 
writers who embellish it with pious ornamentatioa 
are jnst as reprehensible as Z^la, who embellishes 
it with erotic arahesrpies. You want the idea drawn 
out of ohscaring matter, this can best be done 
by the symbol. Tlie symbol, or the thing itself, 
that is the great artistic question. In earlier ages 
it was the symbol; a name, a })lume, sufficed to 
evoke the idea ; now we evoke nothing, for we give 
everything ; the imagination of the spectator is no 
longer called into play. In Shakespeare’s days to 
create wealth in a theatre it was only necessary to 
write upon a board, magnificent apartment in 
a palace.” This was no doubt primitive and not a 
jlittle l?arbaron«, but it was better by far than by 
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dint of anxioos archaeology to constmct the Doge’s 
palace upon the stage. By one rich pillar, by some 
projecting balustrade taken in conjunction with a 
moored gondola, we should strive to evoke the soul 
of the city of Yeronese : by the magical and un- 
equalled selection of a subtle and unexpected feature 
of a thought or aspect of a landscape, and not by 
the up-piling of extraneous detail^ are all great 
poetic etlhcts achieved. 

“ By the tideleBH aolonniri inland floa, 

Id a laud of aaud, of ruin, and gold.” 

And, better example still, 

“Dieu que le Bun du cor ebt tristc au fund dea 

that impeccable, that only line of real poetry Alfred 
de Vigny ever wrote ; and being a great poet 
Shakespeare consciously or unconsciously observed 
mom faithfully than any other poet these principles 
of art ; and, as is characteristic of the present day, 
tio^here do we find these principles so grossly 
aa in the representation of his plAjit -1 
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had painful proof of this some few nights after my 
arrival in London. I hod never seen Shakespeare 
acted, and I went to the Lyceum and there I 
saw that ex<piisite love-song — for Romeo and Juliet 
is no more than a love song in dialogue — tricked 
out in silks and carpets and illuminated building, 
a vulgar bawd suited to the gross passion of an 
ignorant public. I hated all that with the hatred 
a passionate heart, and I longed for a simple 

i e, a few simple indications, and the simple 
;atiou of that story of the sacriGce of the two 
souls for the reconciliation of two great 
'families. My hatred did not reach to the age of 
the man who played the boy-lover, hut to the 
oflensiveness w'ith which he thrust his iudividuolity 
upon me, longing to realize the poet’s divine 
imagination : and the woman, too, I wished with 
my whole eoul away, subtle and strange though she 
VI*, Md I yearned, for her part to be played by » 
'Moth Jl tin dd timet a vonth cunninirlw 
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would be a symbol ; and my mind would be free 
, to imagine the divine Juliet of the poet, whereas 
I could but dream of the bright eyes and delicate 
mien and motion of the woman who had thrust 
herself between me and it. 

But not with symbol and subtle suggestion has 
the villa to do, but with such stolid, intellectual fare 
as corresponds to its material wants. The villa has 
not time to think, the villa is the working bee. 

The tavern is the drone. It has no boys to put to 

school, no neighbours to study, and is therefore a 
little more refined, or, should I say ? depraved, in its 
taste. The villa in one form or other has alwayt 

existed, and always will exist so long as our pre- 

sent social system holds together. It Is the basil 
of Jife, and more important than the tavern 
Agreed! but that does 'not say that the taven 
ww Mot an excellent corrective influence to tla 
and -that its disappearance has not had f 
TllMiiiiDiE '•ffsot'oft afttftio irork of «U 
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the club has been proved impotent to replace it, 
the club being no more than the correlative of' 
the villa. Let tlie reader trace villa through each 
modern feature. I will pass on at once to the 
circulating library, at once the symbol and glory 
of villaism. 

Tlie subject is not unfamiliar to me ; I come to 
it like the son to liis father, like the bird to its 
nest. (Singularly inappropriate comparison, but I 
am in such excellent humour to-day ; humour is 
everything. It is said that the tiger will sometimes 
play with the lamb ! Let us play.) We have the 
villa well in our mind. The father who goes to 
the city in the morning, the grownmp girls waiting 
to be married, the big drawing-room where they 
play waltz music, and talk of dancing parties. 
But waltzes will not entirely suffice, nor even tennis ; 
the girls must read. Mother cannot keep a censor 
it ifl aa much as she can^ do to keep a cook, 
botisemaid, and page-boy), batidai th« ezpeoio would 
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je enormous^ even if nothing but shilling and 
two-shilling novels were purchased. Out of such 
circumstances the circulating library was hatched. 

The villa made known its want, and art fell on 
its knees. Pressure was put on the publishers, 
and books were published at 3 Is. 6(/. ; the dirty, 
outside public was get rid of, and the villa paid its 
yearly subscription, and had nice large handsome 
books that none but the could obtain, and with 
them a sense of being })ut on a footing of equality 
with my Lady This and Lady That, and certainty 
that nothing would come into the hands of dear 
Kate and Mary and Maggie that they might not 
read, and all for two guineas a year. English fic- 
tion became pure, and the garlic and assafootida 
with which Byron, Fielding, and Ben Jonson so 
liberally seasoned their works, and in spite of which, 
oritica say, they were geniuses, have disappeared 
frem our literature. English fiction became pure, 
were to be heud no more, were so 
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longer procurable. But at this point human nature 
intervened ; poor human nature I when you pinch 
it in in one place it bulges out in another, after 
the fashion of a lady’s figure. Human nature has 
from the earliest time shown a liking for dirty 
stories; dirty stories have formed a substantial part 
of every literature (I employ the words “dirty 
stories” in the circulating library sense); therefore 
a taste for dirty stories may be said to be inherent 
in the human animal. Call it a disease if you will 
— an incurable disease — which, if it is driven in- 
wards, will break out in an unexpected quarter in 
a new form and with redoubled virulence. This is 
exactly what has happened. Actuated by the most 
laudable motives, Mudie cut off our rations of 
dirty, stories, and for forty years we were apparently 
the most moral people on the face of the earth. It 
was confidently asserted that an English woman 
of sixty would not read what would bring tha blush 
of ahame to the cheeks of a maiden of 
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nation* Bat humiliation and sorrow were awaiting 
lladie. True it is that we still continued to sub- 
scribe to his library, true it is that we still con- 
tinued to go to church, true it is that we turned 
our faces away when Mdlle. de Maiipin or the 
Assommoir was spoken of ; to all apj>earance we 
were as good and chaste as even Mudie might wish 
us ; and no doubt he looked back upon his forty 
years of effort with pride ; no doubt he beat his 
manly breast and said, I have scorched the evil 
one out of the villa; the head of the serpent is 
crushed for evermore;’’ but lo, suddenly, with all 
the horror of an earthquake, the slumbrous law 
courts awoke, and the burning cinders of fornication 
and the blinding and suffocating smoke of adultery 
were poured upon and hung over the land. Through 
the mighty columns of our newspapers the terrible 
unceasing, and in the black stream the 
all ita beautifbl ilioBions, tumbled and 
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An awfal and terrifying proof of the futility of 
human eflort^ that there is neither had work in;»r 
good work to do, nothing but to await the coming 
of the Nirvana. 

I have written much against the circulatiin: 
library, and ^ have read a feeble defence or two ; 
but I have nut seen the argument that might be 
legitimately ])ut forward in its favour. It seems 
to me this : the circulating library is conservatism, 
art is always conservative ; the circulating library 
lifts the WTiter out of the prccariuusness and noise 
of the wild street of popular fancy into a quiet 
place where passion is more restrained and there 
is more reflection. The young and unknown writer 
is jilaced at once in a place of comparative security, 
and he is not forced to employ vile and degrad- 
ing methods of attracting ^tention ; the knowu 
writer, having a certain market for his work, is 
enabled to think more of it and less of the iw- 
medi&te acclamation of the crowd } but all 
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these possible advantages arc destroyed and 
rendered nil by the Teracious censorship exercised 
by the librarian. 

There is one tiling in England that is free, that 
is spontaneous, that reminds me of the blitheness 
and nationaluoss of the Continent but there is 
nothing French about it, it is wholly and essentially 
English, and in its communal enjoyment and its 
spontaneity it is a survival of Elizabethan England 
—I mean the music-hall ; the French music-hall 
seems to me silly, effete, sophisticated, and lacking, 
not in the popularity, but in the vulgarity of an 
English hall — I will not say the Pavilion, which is 
too cosmopolitan, dreary French comics are heard 
there — for preference let us say the Royal. I shall 
not easily forget my first evening there, when I 
9B=w for the time a living house — the dissolute 
paragraphists, the elegant mashers (mark the 
imagii^veaeM of the slang) the stolid, good^ 
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hnmourod costers, the cheerful lights o’ love, the 
extraordinary comics. What delightful unison yjf 
enjoyment, what unanimity of soul, what oom- 
munality of wit; all knew each other, all enjoyed 
each other's presence ; in a word, there was life 
Then there were no cascades of real water, nor 
London docks, nor oflcnsively ricli furniture, with 
hotel lifts down which some one will certainly he 
thrown, but one scene representing a street; a man 
comes on — not, mind you, in a real smock-frock, 
but in something that suggests one — and sings of 
how he came up to London, and was cleaned 
out” by thieves. Simple, you will say; yes, but 
better than a fricassee of Famty garnished with 
hags, imps, and blue flame ; better, far better than 
a drawing-room set at the St. James’s, with an 
exhibition of passion by Mrs. and Mr. Kendal ; 
better, a million times better than the cheap 
popularity of Wilson Barrett — an cldetly mas 
pOataring in a low-necked drew to soitte trnll 
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in the gallery; nor is there in the hall any affect- 
ation of langnage, nor that wurn-ont rhetoric which 

c 

reminds yon of a broken-windcd barrel-organ playing 
a che la morte^ bad enough in prose, but \\h(‘n set 
up in blank verse awfal and shocking in its more 
than natural deformity — but bright quips and cracks 
fresh from the back-yard of the slum \\here the 
linen is drying, or the “jiub'’ where the unfortunate 
wife has just received a black eye that will last her 
a week. That inimit-able artist, Bessie Bellwood, 
whose native wit is so curiously accentuated that 
it is sublimated, that it is no longer repellent 
vulgarity but art, choice and rare— see, here she 
comes with What cheer, Eea ; Rea’s on the job.” 
The sketch is slight, but is welcome and refreshing 
afUr the eterilal drawing-room and Mrs. Kendal’s 
cumbrous domesticity ; it is curious, quaint, per- 
verted, and are not these the axom and the 
attribfl^ of art? Now see that perfect comedian, 
SobertB. wperior to Irvins: because ie .i* 
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working with living material; how trim and Baucy 

he is I and how he evokes the sonl^ the brandy^ 

• 

and-s »(la sonl, of the young men, delightful and 
elegant in black and white, who are so vociferously 
cheering him, Will you stand me a cab-fare, 
ducky, I am feeling so awfully queer ?’^ The soul, 
the 8[)irit, the entity of Piccadilly Circus is in the 
words, and the scene the comedian’s eyes— eacli 
look is full of suggestion ; it is irritating, it is 
magnetic, it is symlnjlic, it is art. 

Not art, but a sign, a presentiment of an art, 
that may grow from the present seeds, that may 
rise into some stately and unpremeditated eflSoreS' 
cence, as the rhapsodist rose to Sophocles, as the 
miracle play rose through Peele and Nash to 
Marlowe, hence to the wondrous summer of Shake- 
speare, to die later on in the mist and yellow and 
brown of the ^tumn of Crowes and Davenants. I 
have seen music-hall sketches, comic interludea that 
in their unexpectedness and naive naturalness re- 
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“^ind me of the comic passages in Marlowe’s 
^aiistus, I waited (I admit in vain) for some 
Aitiful phantom to appear^ and to hear an en- 
nhusiastic worshipper cry oat in his agony ; — 


Wcia thib tli«e fcu:e tluit liniitlit'd a tboUHaud fcLip3 
And burnt tbe n»\s*:T8 uf Ilium > 

Sweet Helen, make me imm<'rtal with a kis.-^. 

Her liprf duek hudh my t-oul, we v,here it Hied 1 
Ceiue, Helen, cume ; gi\e me my h*)ul .'myiin. 

Here will I dv^ell, f'>r heaven in in these lip.-J^ 

And all Id (here tb,it is net Helena.’' 

And then the astonishing change of key: — 

‘‘I will rariB, and h.>r love <>f thee. 

Instead of Troy shudl Wurtemberg be wieke^i,” etc. 

The hall is at least a protest against the weari- 
some stories concerning wills, misers in old castles, 
lost heirs, and the woeful solutions of such things 
— she who has been kept in the castle cellar foi: 
twenty years restored to the delights of hair-pins 
and a mauve dress, the ingenue to the protecting 
arm^ eta The music-hall is a protest against 
Mxe, K^dal's marital tendernesses and the abortiy^ 
Pettit and Sims; the milfflo* 
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hall ifl a protest against Sardou and the immense 
drawing-room sets, rich hangings, velvet sofas, etc^ 
BO different from the movement of the Englisf^ 
comedy with its constant change of scene. The 
music-hall is a protest against the villa, the cir- 
culating library, the club, and for this the ‘^^all ” 
is inexpressibly dear to me. 

But in the interests of those illiterate institu- 
tions called theatres it is not permissible for several 
characters to narrate events in which there is a 
sequel, by means of dialogue, in a musiohalL If 
this vexations restriction were removed it is pos- 
sible, if it is not certain, that while some halls 
remained faithful to comic songs and jugglers 
others would gradually learn to cater for more 
intellectual and subtle audiences, and that out 
of obscurity and disorder new dramatic flwms, 
coloured and permeated by the thought and feeling of 

A . , 

to-day, might be definitely erolved. It ijt ottr only 
dbtfibe of- taaitt wBeoMias 
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j^T is said that youug men of genius come to 
London with great poems and dramas in their 
sockets and find every door closed against them. 
Chatterton’s death perpetuated this legend. But 
when I, George Moore, came to London in search 
of literary adventure, I found a ready welcome. 
Possibly I should not have been accorded any wel- 
come had I been anything but an ordinttry person. 
Let this be waived. I was as covered with “ fads ** 
as a diatingaisbed foreigner with stars. Naturalism 
I iWra^jronnd my neck,. Romanticism was pinned 
OTitthtlia heart, Symbolism I carried like a toy 
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whatfaur 
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charlataa or genius, I merely state that I found 
all — actors, managers, editors, publishers, docile 

• 

and ready to listen to me. The world may be 
wicked, cruel, and stajiid, but it is patient; on 
this point I will not be gainsaid, it is patient ; 
I know ^vhat I am talking about ; I maintain 

that the world is patient. If it were not, what 

i 

would have hap[)ened ? I should have been mur- 
dered by the editors of (I will suppress names), 
torn in pieces by the sub-editors, and devoured 
by the othce boys. There was no wild theory 
which I did not assail them wnth, there v^as no 
strange plan for th*e instant extermination of the 
Philistine, which I did not press upon them, and 
(here I must whisper), with a fair amount of 
success, not complete success I am glad to say 
— that would have meant for the editors a change 
from their arm-chairs to the benches of the 
Union and the plank beds of Hollo The 
^^^hen she returned home from tba theatre, 
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suggested I had an enemy, a vindictive enemy, 
,who dogged my steps ; but her stage experience 
led her astray. I had no enemy except myself ; 
or to put it scientifically, no enen'iy except the 
logical consequences of my past life and educa- 
tion, and these caused me a great and real 
inconvenience. Frencli wit w^as in my brain, 

French sentiment in my heart ; of the 

English soul I knew nothing, and I could 

not remember old sympatliies, it was like 

seeking forgotten words, and if I were writing 
a short storyq I had to return in thought to 

Montmartre or the Champs Elysees for my 
characters. That I should have forgotten so 
much in ten years seems incredible, and it will 
be deemed impossible by many, but that is 
because few are aware of how little they know 
of the details of life, even of their own, and 

are iac^ipable of appreciating the influence of 
upon their present The vieible 
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ifl visible only to a few, the moral world is a 
closed book to nearly all. I was fall of France,^ 

and France had to be got rid of, or pushed 

out of sight before I could understand England ; 
I was like a snake striving to slough its 
skin. 

Handicapped as I was with dangerous ideas, 
and an impossible style, defeat wais inevitable. 
My English was rotten with French idiom ; it 

was like an ill-built wall overpowered by huge 
masses of ivy ; the weak foundations had given 
way beneath the weight of the parasite ; and 
the ideas I sought to give expression to were 
green, sour, and immature as apples in 4i^gust. 

Therefore before long the leading journal that 
had printed two poems and some seven or 
eight critical articles, ceased to send me books 
for review, and I fell back upon obscure aqciety 
I’ortunately it was not incumbent on me 
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waited till I grew akin to those around me, and 
my thoughts blended with, and took root in my 
environment. I wrote a play or two, I translated 
a French opera, which had a run of six nights, 
I dramatized a novel, I wrote short stories, and 
I read a good deal of contemporary fiction. 

The first book that came under my hand was 
A Portrait of a Lady,” by Henry James, 

i 

Each aceno ia developed with complete foresighl 
and certainty of touch. What Mr. James wanti 

to do he does. I will admit that an artist maj 
be great and limited ; by one word he may lighi 

up an abyss of soul ; but there mast be thii 

one magical and unique word. Shakespeare givei 
Q8 thft word, Balzac, sometimes, after pages o 

vain striving, gives us the word, Tourguenef 
, it with miraculous certainty ; but Henrj 
ilo i a hundred times he flatters abon 
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is not epoken ; and for want of the word his 

characters are never resolved out of the haze of' 
nebulae. You are on a bowing acquaintance with 
them ; they pass you in the street^ they stop and 
speak to }Ou, you know how they are dressed, 
you watcli the ci)lour of their eyes. When I 

think of A Portrait of a Lady/' with its 

marvellous crowd of wTll-dressed people, it comes 
back to me precisely as an accurate memory of 
a fashionable soiree — tlie staircase with its ascend- 
ing figures, the hostess smiling, the host at a 
little distance with his back turne<l ; some one 
calls him. He turns ; I can see his white kid 
gloves ; the air is as sugar with the odour of 
the gardenias; there is brilliant light here; there 
is shadow in the further rooms ; the women’s feet 
pass to and fro beneath the stiff skirts ; I call 
for my hat and coat; I light a cigar; 1 stroll 

up Piccadilly . . • a very pleasant evening; I have 

* > 

leen a good many people I knew ; I kaye obaerved 
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an attitaJe, and an earnestness of manner that 
proved that a heart was beating. 

Mr. James might say, I have done this, 

I have done a great deal/’ and I would answer, 
No doubt you are a man of great talerit, 
great cultivation and not at all of the common 
lierd ; I place you in the very front rank, not 
only of novelists but of men of letters.” 

I have read nothing of Henry James’s that did 
suggest the manner of a scholar ; but why 
should a scholar limit himself to empty and 
endless sentimentalities ? I will not taunt him 
with any of the old taunts— why does he not write 
complicated stories ? Why does he not complete his 
stories? Let all this be waived. I will ask him 
only why Le always avoids decisive action ? Why 
does a woman never say I will ” ? Why does a 
woman never leave the house with her lover? 
Why doea a man never kill a man ? Why does a 
kill himself? Why is nothinjf. etWF. 
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accomplished? In read life iharder^ adultery, aud 
suicide are of common occurrence ; but Mr. James’w 
people live in a calm, sad, and very polite 
twilight of volition. Suicide or adultery has hap- 
pened before the story begins, suicide or adultery 
happens some years hence, when the characters 
have left the stage, but bang in front of the reader 
notliiug happens. Tlie suppression or maintenance 
of story in a novel is a matter of personal taste ; 
some prefer character-drawing to adventures, some 
adventures to character-drawing ; that you cannot 
have both at once I take to be a self-evident pro- 
position ; so when Mr. Lang says, like adven- 
tures/' I say, ^^Oh, do you?'' os I might to a 

man who says “ I like sherry,” and no doubt when 

I say I like character-drawing, Mr. Lang says, 

Oh, do you?" as ho might to a man who says, 
like port^' But Mr. James and I are agreed 
on. essentials, we prefer character-^lrawing k> sd- 
One* even three* 
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actions are not antagonistic to character-drawing, 
.the practice of Balzac, and Flaubert, and 
Thackeray prove that. Is Mr. James of the 
same mind as the poet Verlaine— 

“ La nuance, pas la coulcur, 

Seulement la nuance, 

Tout le reste est litt^rature.” 


In connection with Henry James I had often 
heard the name of W. D. Howells. I bought some 
three or four of his novels. I found them pretty, 
very pretty, but nothing more, — a sort of Ashby 
Sterry done into very neat prose. He is vulgar, 
as Henry James is refined ; he is more domestic ; 
girls witii white dresses and virginal looks, languid 


mammas, mild witticisms, here, there, and every- 
where } & couple of young men, one a little cynical, 
thft otbnt a little over-shadowed by his love, a 
I)^irded man of fifty in the background j 


itt- Bobertson comedy faintly 
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read Toargneneff. W* D. Howells stayed at home 
and read Henry James. Henry James's mind is of 
a higher cast and temper ; I have no donbt at 
one time of his life Henry James said, I will 
write the moral history of America, as Tourgueneff 
wrote the moral history of Russia — he b*>rrowed at 
first hand, understanding what he was borrowing. 
W. D. Howells borrowed at second hand, an<l 
without understanding what he was borrowing. 
Altogether* Mr. James's instincts are more scholarly. 
Although his reserve irritates me, and I often 
regret his concessions to the prudery of the age, — 
no, not of the age but of librarians, — I cannot but 
feel that his concessions, for I suppose I must call 
them concessions, are to a certain extent self-imposed, 
regretfully, perhaps . . . somewhat in this fashion 
— True, that I live in an age not very favourable 
to artistic production, but the art of an age is 
the spirit of that age; if I violate the prejudices of 
the age I shall' miss its spirit, and an art that is 
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not redolent of the spirit of its age is an arti- 
ficial flower, pcrfameless, or perfumed with the 
scent of flowers that bloomed three hundred years 
agod’ Plausible, ingenious, (-[uite in the spirit of 
Mr. James's mind ; I can almost hear him reason 
80 ; nor does tlie argument displease me, for it is 
conceived in a scholarly spirit. iNow my conception 
of W. D. Howells is quite dilfereiit — I see him the 
happy father of a numerous family ; the sun is 
shining, the girls and boys are playing on the 
lawn, they come trooping in to a high tea, and 
there is dancing in the evening. 

My fat landlady lent me a novel by George 
Meredith, — ^‘Tragic Comedians”; I was glad to 
receive it, for my admiration of his poetry, with 
which I was slightly acquainted, was very genuine 
indeed. Love in a Valley ” is a beautiful poem, 
and the ‘‘Nuptials of Attiloj” I read it in the New 
(luart^ly B^view years ago, is very presept in my 
it is pleasore to recall its dmtinf 
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rhythm^ and lordly and sombre refrain — Hake the 
bed for I expected, therefore, one of my 

old passionate delights from his novels. I was 
disappointed, painfully disappointed. Bat before I 
eay more concerning Mr. Meredith, I will admit at 
once frankly and fearlessly, that I am not a com- 
petent critic, because emotionally I do not understand 
him, and all except an emotional umlerstanding is 
worthless in art. I do not make this admission 
beeaase I am intimidated by tlie weight and height 
of the critical authority with which I am over- 
shadowed, but from a certain sense, of which I arn 
as distinctly conscious, viz., that the author is, how 
shall I put it? the French would say qaelqa’un,” 
that expresses what I would say in English. 
I remember, too, that although a man may be able 
to understand anything, that there must be some 
modes of thoughts and attitudes of mmd -which 
WB are^ Sj> naturally antagoniatic to, oat 

ijrmpathy with, tho^ #6^ 
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clitics of them. Such are the thoughts that come 
to me ■when I read Mr. George Meredith. I try 
to console myself with such reflections, and then 
I break forth, and crying passionately : — jerks, wire 
splintered wood. In Balzac, which I, know by 
heart, in Shakesj^eare, which I have just begun to 
lo've, I find words deeply impregnated with the 
savour of life ; but in George Meredith there is 
nothing but crackjaw sentences, empty and unplea- 
sant in the mouth as sterile nuts. I could select 
hundreds of phrases which Mr. Meredith would pro- 
bably call epigrams, and I would defy anyone to say 
they were wise, graceful or witty. I do not know 
any bcok more tedious than “ Tragic Comedians,” 
more pretentious, more blatant ; it struts and 
screams, stupid in all its gaud and absurdity- as a 
cod»tdO. More than fifty x>ages I could uot read. 

-myself,^ could the man who wrote 
^rite this? baLm7..89nl 
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hollow mountain side. My opinion of George 

Meredith never ceases to puzzle me. He is of 
the north, I am of the south. Carlyle, Mr. Robert 
Browning, and George Meredith are the three 
essentially northern writers ; in them there is 
nothing of Latin sensuality and subtlety. 

I took up ‘^Rhoda Fleming.” I found some 
exquisite bits of description in it, but I heartily 
wished them in verse, they were motives lor 
poems ; and there was some wit. I remember 
a passage very racy indeed, of middle-class 
England. Antouy, I think is the man’s name, 
describes how he is interrupted at his tea ; 
a paragraph of seven or ten lines with I am 
having my tea, I am at my tea,” running 

through it for refrain. Then a description of a 
lodging-house dinner : a block of bread on a 
lonely plate, and potatoes that looked as- if they 
had committed suicide in their own ateam/* A 
little ponderous and stHted, but undoubted^ witty* 
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1 read on until 1 came to a young man who fell 
from his horse, or ha^l been thrown from his horse, 
I never knew which, nor did I feel enough in- 
terest in the matter to make research ; the young 
man was put to bed by his mother, and once in bed 
he began to talk I . . . four, five, six, ten pages of 
talk, and such talk ! I c^n offer no opinion why Mr. 
George Meredith committed them to paper ; it is 
not narrative, it is not witty, nor is it sentimental, 
nor is it profound. I read it once ; my mind 
astonished at receiving no sensation cried out like 
a child at a milkless breast. I reml the pages 
again , . . did I understand? Yes, I understood 
every sentence, but they conveyed no idea, they 
awoke no emotion in me; it was like sand, arid and 
uncomfortable. The story is surprisingly common- 
place — the people in it are as lacking in subtlety 
as those of a Drury Lane melodrama, 

Diana of the Crossways ” I liked better, and had 
I hiHi ,»buolQtely nothing to do I might have tml 
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it to the end. I remember a scene with a rustic 
•-a rustic who could eat hog a solid hour — that 
amused me. I remember the sloppy road in the 
Weald, and the vague outlines of the South 
Downs seen in starlight and mist. But to come 
to the great question, the test by which Time 
will judge us all — the creation of a human being, 
of a live thing that we have met with in life 
before, and meet for the first time in print, 
and who abides with us ever after. Into what 
shadow has not Diana floated? Where are the 
magical glimpses of the soul? Do you remember 
in “Peres et Enfants,” when Tourgneneff is 
unveiling the woman’s, shall I say, affection, for 
Bazaroflf, or the interest she feels in him? and 
exposing at the same time the reasons why she 
will never marry him. ... I wish I had the 
boot by me, I have not seen it for ten yeart. 

After striving through many pages to put Lucie u, 
^onr you would have lUved, whom 1 Wdalji have 
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loved, that divine representation of all that is 

yonng and desirable in man, before the reader, 
Balzac puts these words in his mouth in reply 
to an impatient question by Vautrin, who asks 
him what he wants, what ' he is sighing for, 

“D'etre cllchre et (rUre these are soul- 

waking words, these are Shakespeare words. 

Where in “ Diana of the Crossways ” do we find 
soul-evoking words like these? WCth tiresome 
repetition we are told that she is beautiful, divine ; 
but I see her ‘ not at all, I don’t know if she is 

dark, tall, or fair; with tiresome reiteration we are 

told that she is brilliant, that her conversation is 
like a display of fireworks, that the company is 
dazzled and overcome ; hut when she speaks the 
utteranoes are grotesque,, and I say that if any 
one spoke to me in real life as she does in the 
novellas -I ehonld not doubt for an instant that I 
, company of a lunatic. The epi^fiwnfli 
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able distance of La Rochefoucauld, Balzac, or even 
Goncourt. The a<lmirers of Mr. MiTodith coti- 
etantly deplore their existence, admitting that 
they destroy all illusion of life. ^^Wlien we have 
translated half of Mr. Meredith’s utterances into 
possible human speech, then we can enjoy him/' 
says the Pall Mall GazeHe, We take our plea, 
sures diflereutly ; mine are spontaneous, and I 
know nothing about translating the rank smell of 
a nettle into the fragrance of a rose, and then 
enjoying it. 

Mr. Meredith’s conception of life is crooked, 
ill-balanced, and out of tune. What remains?— 
a certain lustiness. You have seen a big man with 
square shoulders and a small head, pushing about 
in a crowd, he shouts and works his arms, he 
seems to be doing a great deal, in reality he is 
doing nothing; so Mr. Meredith appears to me, 
and yet I can only think of him as an artist; his 
habit is not slatternly, like those of such literary 
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hodmen as Mr. David Christie Murray^ Mr. Besant^ 
Mr. Buchanan. There is no trace of the crowd 
about him. I do not question his right of place, 

I am out of sympathy with him, that is all ; 

♦ 

and I regret that it should be so, for he is one 
whose love of art is pure and untainted with 
commercialism, and if 1 may praise it for nought 
else, I can praise it for this. 

I have noticed that if I buy a book because I 
am advised, or because I think I ought, my reading 
is sure to prove sterile. II faut (jue cela vient ck 
nxoi^ as a woman once said to me, speaking of her 
caprices ; a quotation, a chance word heard in an 
unexpected quarter. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Black- 
more I read because I had heard that they were 
distinguished novelists; neither touched me, I might 
just as well have bought a daily pa])er; neither like 
nor dislike, a shrug of the shoulders — that is all 
Hafdy seems to me to bear about the same relation 
to. iiliot aa Jules Breton does to Millet^ 
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a mlgarisation never offensive^ and executed with 
ability. The story of an art is alwayi the same, • 
... a succession of abortive hut ever strengthen- 
ing efforts^ a moment of supreme concentration^ a 
succession of efforts weakening the final extinction. 
Gkorge Eliot gathered up all previous attempts, 
and created the English peasant; and following her 
peasants there came an endless crowd from Devon, 
Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties, and, as they 
came, they faded into the palest shadows until at 
laet they appeared in red stockings, high heels 
and were lost in the chorus of opera. Mr. Hardy 
was the first step down. His work is what 
dramatic critics would call good, honest, straight- 
forward work. It is nnillumined by a ray of genius, 
it ia slow and somewhat sodden. It reminds me 
■of an excellent family conch— one of the old sort 
hung on C springs— a fat coachman on the box 
%iid ft fodtman ^hose litery made for pre- 
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of sympathy with my author, ill at ease, angry, 
puzzled ; but with Mr. Hardy I am on quite 
different terms, I am as familiar with him as with 
the old pair of trousers I put on when I sit down 
to write ; I know all about his aims, his methods ; 
I know what has been done in that line, and what 
can be done. 

I have heard that Mr. Hardy is country bred, 
but I should not have discovered this from his writ- 
ings. They read to me more like a report, yes, a 
report, — a conscientious, well-done report, executed 
by a thoroughly eflScient writer sent down by one 
of the daily papers. Nowhere do I find selection, 
everything in reported, dialogues and descriptions. 
Take for instance the long evening talk between 
the fatm people when Oak is seeking employ- 
HMht. : It is not the absolute and Literal transcript 
after the manner of Henri Monierf 
Little too diluted with Mr. 
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pointed, I can see where the author has been at 
work filing; on the other hand^ it is not synthesized 
— the magical word wliich reveals the past, and 
throngh which we divine the future — is uol seized 
and set triumphantly as it is in ‘‘Silos Marner.'" The 
descriptions do not flow out of and form part of the 
narrative^ but are wedged in, and often awkwardly. 
We arc invited to assist at a slioep-sliearing scone, 
or at a harvest supper, because these scenes are not 
to be found in the works of George Eliot, because 
the reader is supposed to be interested in such 
things, because Mr. Hardy is anxious to show how 
jolly country he is. 

Collegians, when they attempt character-drawing, 
create monstrosities, but a practised writer should 
be able to create men and women capable of 
moving through a certain series of situations with- 
out shocking in any violent way the most generally 
applicable principles of common sense. I say that 
s practised writer idioold be able to do ; 
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that they sometimes do not is a matter -which I 
•will not now go into, sutlice it for my purpose 
if I admit that Mr. Hardy can do this. In 

farmer Oak there is nothing to object to ; the 

conceptictn is logical, the executi^m is trustworthy ; 
he has legs_, arms, and a heart ; but the vital 

spark that should make him of our flesh and of 
our soul is wanting, it is dead water that the 

sunlight never touches. The heroine is still more 
dim, she is stutiy, she is like tow ; the rich farmer 
is a figure out of any melodrama, Sergeant Troy 
nearly quickens to life ; now and then the clouds 
are liquescent, but a real ray of light never falls. 

The stoiy^-tellers are no doubt right when they 
insist on the difficulty of telling a story. A 
sequence of events — it does not matter how simple 
or how complicated — working up to a logical cloae, 
or, ahail I say, a close in which there is a sense 
of rhythm and inevitableness is always indioative 
Sbe3ies|ware affords some 
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examples, likewise Balzac, likewise George .Eliot, 
likewise Toargneneff ; the ^^CEdipus” is, of course, 
the crowning and final acliievement in the music 
of sequence and the massy harmonies of fate. But 
in. contemporary English fiction I marvel, and I 
am repeatedly struck by the inability of writers, 
even of the first-class, to make an organic whole 
of their stories. Here, I say, the course is clear, 
the way is obvious, but no sooner do we enter 
on the last chapters than the story begins to 
show incipient shiftiness, and soon it doubles 
back and turns, growing with every turn weaker 
like a hare before the hounds. From a certain 
directness of construction, from the simple means 
by which Oak’s min is accomplished in the opening 
chapters, I did not expect that the story would 
run hare-hearted in its close, but the moment 
Troy told his wife that he never cared for her, 
I soipected lomething^ wrong j wbwi lie 
M ' t6’ by 
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the current I knew the game was up, and was 
prepared for anything, even for the final shooting 
by the rich farmer, and the marriage with Oak, a 
conclusion which of coarse does not come within the 
range of literary criticism. 

Lorna Doone” struck me as childishly gar- 
rulQUS, stupidly prolix, swollen with comments not 
interesting in themselves and leading to nothing. 
Mr. Hardy possesses the power of being able to 
shape events ; he can mould them to a certain 
form ; that he cannot breathe into them the spirit 
of life I have already said, but ^^Lorna Doone ” 
reminds me of a third-rate Italian opera, La FilU 
du Ligimenty or Ermni ; it is corrupt with edl the 
vices of the school, and it dpcs not contain a single 
passage of real fervour or force to make us forget 
the inherent defects of the art of which it ifl ^ 
po<ir Wagner made the discovery, not 

one after ell when we 
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end to end. The realistic school following on 
Wa ^mer's footsteps discovered that a novel ha(] 
much better be all narrative — an uninterrupted 
flow of narrative. Descrijition is narrative, analysis 
of character is narrative, dialogue is narrative ; the 
form is ceaselessly changing, but the melody of 
narration is never interrujited. 

But the reading of Lorna Doone” calls to my 
mind, and very vividly, an original artistic princijile 
of which English romance writers are either strangely 
ignorant or neglectful, viz., that the sublimatiou 
of the dramatis persoiue and the deeds in which 
they are involved must corre6]X)nd, and their 
relationship should remain unimpaired. Turner’s 
''Carthage’' is nature transposed and wonderfully 
modified. Some of the passages of light and shade 
ttiere — those of the balustrade — are fugues, and there 
his art is allied to Bach in sonority and beautiful 
combination. Turner knew that a branch huug 
across the son looked at Bcpanvtely wai black, 
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buTTie painted it light to mainteia the equipoise of 
atmosphere. In the novel the characters are 
the voicdB, the deeds are the orehestra. Bat 
the English novelist takes ’Arry and Wrriet, and 
without question allows them to aehieve deeds ; 
nor does he hesitatn to pass them into the realms 
of the sujdernatural Such violation of the first 
principles of narration is never to be met with in 
the elder writers. Achilles stands as tall as Troy, 
Merlin is as old and as wise as the world. 
Rhythm and poetical expression are essential 
attributes of dramatic genius, but the original sign 
of race and mission is an instinctive modulation 
of man with the deeda he attempts or achieves. 
The man and the deed mnst be cognate and eqnal, 
and the melodic balance and blending are what 
first separate Homer and Hugo from the fabri- 
cators of Bingolar adventures. In Scott leather 
jerkins, swoixiB, horses, monntains, and castles 
completely and ftdly with food, fighting,, 
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words, and vision of life ; the chords are simple as 

Handel’s, hut they are as perfect. Lytton’s work, 

> 

although as vulgar as Verdi’s is, in much the 
same fashion, sustained by a natural sense of formal 
harmony ; but all that follows is -decadent, — an atl- 
mixture of romance and realism, the exaggerations 
of Hugo and the homeliness of Trollope ; a litter 
of ancient elements in a state of decomposition. 

The spiritual analysis of Balzac equals the 
triumphant imagination of Shakespeare, and by 
different roads they reach the same • height of 
tragic awe, but when improbability, which in these 
days does duty for imagination, is mixed with the 
familiar aspects of life, the result is inchoate 
and rhythmless folly, I mean the regular and in- 
evitable alternation and combination of pa and ma, 
and dear Annie who lives at Clapham, with the 
Mountains of the Moon, and the secret of eternal 
life; this violation of the flrat principle* Of art— 
i* to say, of- the rhithm of 
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pToppruon, is not possible in France. I ask tbe 

reader to recall what was said on the subject of 

* 

the Club, Tavern, and Villa. We have a surplus 
population of more than two million women, the 
tradition that chastity is woman’s only virtue still 
survives, the Tavern and its adjunct Bohemianism 
have been suppressed, and the Villa is omnipotent 
and omnipresent ; tennis-playing, church on Sundays, 
and suburban hops engender a craving for excitement 
for the far away, for the unknown ; but the Villa 
with its tennis-playing, church on Sundays, and 
suburban hops will not surrender its own existence, 
it must take a part in the heroic deeds that happen 
in the Mountains of -the Moon ; it will have heroism 
in its own pint pot Achilles and Merlin must be 
replaced by Uncle Jim and an undergraduate ; and 
so the Villa is the author of “ Rider Haggard,” 
“ flogh Oonway,” “ Robert Buchanan,” and the 
an,tho?\pf JfjQre. Hooae oa the Marsh.” 


by Mr. ChriaUo 
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‘'Josepli’8 Coat” and “Bainbow Gold,” and otle 
by Messrs. Besant and Bice, — “The Seamy Side.” 
It is difEcalt to criticise such work, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to say but that it is as suited 
to the mental needs of the Villa as the baker’s 
loaves and the butcher’s rounds of beef are to the 
physical. 1 do not think that any such literature 
is found in any other country. In France some 
three or four men produce works of art, the 
rest of the fiction of the country is unknown to 
men of letters. But “ Bainbow Gold,” I take the 
best of the three, is not bod as a second-rate 
French novel is bad ; it is excellent as all 
that is straightforward is elcellcnt ; aod it is 
surprising to find that work can be so good, 
and at the taioe time so devoid of artistic 
charm. That such a thing ahoold be is one of 
the mirades of the YUIa. 

I have beard that Mr. Beatiti ii •& artist in th« 
''iPbaplaio. of tlM Jleel** aid oUmv bov^ hot 
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U not possible. The artist shows what he is 
going to do the moment he puts pen to paper, 
or brush to canvas ; he improves on his first 
attempts, that is all ; and I found “ The Seamy 
Side” so very common, that I cannot believe for 
a moment that its author or authors could write 
a line that would interest me. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is a type of artist that 
every age produces unfailingly ; Catulle Mendfes 
is his counterpart in France, — bnt the pallid 
Portuguese Jew with his Christ-like face, and 
his fikscinating rervour is more interesting than 
the spectacled Scotchman. Both began with 
volume* of excellent bnt characterless verse, and 
loud outcries about the dignity of art, and both 

have well . . . Hr. Robert Buchanan has 

ooUaborated with Qua Harris, and written the 
PfogTuuM poaiiy f(v the VaadeviUe Theatre; 
^ ft. novel, the kre said about 
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thofr<4tiiQg4 be is not fit to tie, and barbrg 
&iled to injoro them, he retracted all he said, and 
lannohed forth into slimy benedictions. He took 
Fielding’s masterpiece, degraded it, and debased 
it ; he wrote to the papers that Fielding was a 
genios in spite of his coarseness, thereby infer- 
ring that he was a much greater genius since 
he had sojourned in this Scotch house of literary 
ill-fame. Clarville, the author of “ Madame 
Angot,” transformed Madame Marnefif into a vir- 
tnouB woman ; but he did not write to the papers 
to say that Balzac owed him a debt of gratitude 
on that accoimt. 

The star of Miss Braddon has finally set in the 
obacure regions of servantgalism ; Ouida and Bhoda 
Broughton continue to rewrite the books they 
wrote ten years ago ; Mrs. Lynn Linton I have 
not read. The “Story of an African Farm” was 
pieued upon me. I found it sincere and yontbfbl, 
4ii|jBisUd hat wall-written { deieTtpti»iurM;l Mad- 
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iaHi and ostriches sandwiched with doubt*- <»b- 
oeming a future state, and convictions regarding 
the moral and physical superiority of women : but 
of art nothing; that is to say, art as I understand 
it,-— rhythmical sequence of events described with 
rhythmical sequence of phrase. 

I read the "Story of Elizabeth” by Miss Thackeray. 
It came upon me with all the fresh and fair natural- 
ness of a garden full of lilacs and blue sky, and 
I thought of Hardy, Blackmore, Murray, and Besant 
as of great warehouses where everything might be 
had, and even if the article required were not in 
stock it could be supplied in a few days at latest. 
The exquisite little descriptions, full of air, colour, 
lightness, grace ; the French life seen with such 
sweet English eyes ; the sweet little descriptions 
all so gently evocative. “ Wh^ a tranquil little 
kitchen it was, with a glimpse of the courtyard, 
outside, and the cocks and hens, and the poplar 
(im inting in the annshine; and the old muAk 
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eitting'in her white c&p busy at her homely work.’’ 
Into many wearisome pages these simple lines 
have since been expanded, without aflFecting the 
beauty of the original. Will Dampier turned 
his broad back and looked out of the window. 
There was a moment's silence* They could hear 
the tinkling of bells, the whistling of the sea, the 
voices of the men calliug to each other in the port, 
the sunshine streamed in ; Elly was standing in it, 
and seemed gilt with a golden background. She 
ought to have held a palm in her hand, poor little 
martyr I ” There is sweet wisdom in this book, 
wisdom that is eternal, being simple ;* and near 
may not come the ugliness of positivism, nor the 
horror of pessimism, nor the profound greyness of 
Hegelism, but merely the genial love and reverence 
of a beautiful-minded woman. 

Such charms as these necessitate certain defects, 
I should say limitations. Vital creation of character 
in not poHible to Miai Thacker!^, but I do 
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rail against beantiful wator-oolonr indicationa of 
balconies, vases, gardens, fields, and harveaters 
because they have not the fervid glow and jpassion- 
ate force of Titian’s Ariadne; Miss Thackeray cannot 
give os a Maggie Tiilliver, and all the many 
profound modulations of that Beethoven-like country- 
side : the pine wood and the cripple ; this aunt’s 
liQen presses, and that one’s economies ; the boy 
going forth to conquer the world, the girl remaining 
at home to conquer herself ; the mighty river 
holding the fate of all, playing and dallying with 
it for a while, and bearing it on at last to final 
and magnificent extinction. That sense of the 
inevitable which had the Greek dramatists wholly, 
which had George Eliot suflBciently, that rhythmical 
progression of events, rhythm and inevitableness 
(two words for one and the same thing) is not 
there, Elly’s golden head, the back-ground of 
austere French Protestanta, is sketched with a 
flowing water-colour brush, I do not kmovr if it is 
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but true or f&Lse in realitj, it is ’true ift 
Wt Bat the jarring diseonance of her marriage 
ie InadmiBsible ; it cannot be led np to by 
chords no matter how ingenious, the passage, 
the attempts , from one key to the other, is^ 
impossible ; the true end is the min, by death 
or lingering life, of Elly and the remorse of 
the mother. 

One of the few writers of fiction who seems to 
me to possess an ear for the music of events is 
Miss Margaret Veley. Her first novel, For 
Percivol,^' although diffuse, althongh it occasionally 
flowed into by-channelB and lingered in stagnating 
pools, was informed and held together, even at ends 
the most twisted and broken, by that sense of 
rhythmic progression which is so dear to me, and 
which was afterwards so splendidly developed in 
•Damocles.” Pale, painted with grey and opaline 
IM of morning passes the grand flgnie of Itfi&sl 
ft TwH&n ahoeen • for her " 
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cTo^iwd with flowers of sacrifice. She has not 
foij^otten the face of the maniac, and it comes 
hack to her in its awful lines and lights when she 
finds herself rich and loved by the man whom she 
doves. The catastrophe is a double one. Now she 
knows she is accursed, and that her duty is to 
trample out her love. Unborn generations cry to her. 
The wrath and the lamentation of the chorus of the 
Greek singer, the intoning voices of the next-of- 
kin, the pathetic responses of voices far in the 
depths of ante-natal night, these the modem 
novelist, playing on an inferior instrument, may 
suggest, but cannot give ; but here the suggestion 
is so perfect that we cease to yearn for the real 
music, as, reading from a score, we are satisfied 
nith the flute and bassoons that play so faultlessly 
in soondless dots. 

There is neither hesitation nor doubt Baehel 
pnta • her dreams away, she will hftn£^ 
;in a lad and shadr nath: hn iniiiii^ 
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are oentxed in the child of the man ehe lores, and 
as she looks for a last time on the cloud of trees, 
glorious and waving green in the sunset that 
encircles her home, her sorrow swells once again to 
passion, and, we know, for the last time. 

The mechanical construction of M. Scribe I had 
learnt from M. Duval ; the naturalistic school had 
taught me to scorn tricks, and to rely on the 
action of the sentiments rather than on extraneous' 
aid for the bringing about of a dcnoMeimnt ; and 
I thought of all this as I read “ Disenchantment ** 
by Miss Mabel Robinson, and it occurred to me 
that my knowledge would prove valuable when my 
turn came to write a novel, for the nise en place, 
the setting forth of this story, seemed to me so 
loose, that much of its strength had dribbled 
away before it had rightly begun. But the 
figure of the Irish politician I accept without 
reserre. It seems to me grand and mighty in 
its SDirowftilaaes. The tall, dark-eyed, beauttihl 
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Oeit, attAint^a in blood and brain by generaHons of 
famine and drink, alternating with the fervid sensu- 
oasnesfl of the girl, her Saxon sense of right 
alternating with the Celt's hereditary sense of 
revenge, his dreamy patriotism, his facile platitudes, 
his "acceptance of literature as a sort of bread 
basket, his knowledge that he is not great nor 
strong, and can do nothing in the world but love 
his country ; and as he passes his thirtieth year 
the waxing strong of the disease, nervous disease 
complex and torturous ; to him drink is at once 
life and death ; an article is bread, and to calm 
him and collect what remains of weak, scattered 
thought, he must drink. The woman cannot 
understand that caste and race separate them ; 
and the damp air of spent desire, and the grey 
and falling leaves of her illusions fill her life’s 
sky* Nor is there any hope for her until the 
husbaijd unties the awful knot by suicide, 

I state frankly that Mr* It L Stevenfion 
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cwner wrote • lioe that failed to delight me; 
bat he never wrote a book. You arrive at * 
etrangelj just eetimate of a writer’s worth by the 
mere qaestion : “ What is he the author of? ” for 
every writer whose work is destined to live is 
the author of one book tliat outshines the other, 
and, in popular imagination, epitomises his talent 
and position. What is Shakespeare the author of? 
What is Milton the author of ? What is Fielding 
the author of? What is Byron the author of? 
What is Carlyle the author of ? What is Thackeray 
the author of ? What is Zola the author of? 
What is Mr. Swinburne the author of? Mr. 
Stevensou is the author of shail I say, “Treasure 
Island, ’’ or what? 

I think of Mr. Stevenson as a consamptive 
youth weaving garlands of sad flowers with pale, 
wa|k hands, or leaning to a large plata^glass 
f^ttoow, ana scratching thsieon eit}ukite pvoflles 
A diUKttd WUfiiL i 
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I do not oar* to speak of great ideas, for I »l!n 
unable to see how an idea can exist, at all events 
can be great ont of language ; an allnsion to 
Mr. SteveoBOn’s verbal expreesion will perhaps 
make my meaning clear. His periods are fresh 
and . bright, rhythmical in sound, and perfect 
realizations of their sense ; in reading 'yon often 
think that never before was such definiteness united 
to such poetry of expression ; every page and every 
sentence rings of its individuality. Mr. Stevenson’s 
styla is over smart, well-dressed, shall I say, 
like a young man walking in the Burlington 
Arcade ? Yes, I will say so, but, I will add, the 
moat gentlemanly young man that ever walked in 
the Burlington. Mr. Stevenson is competent to 
underotand any thought that might be presented tc 
him, but if he were to use it, it would instantly 
become neat, sharp, ornamental, light, and graceM: 
uid iii lose all iti original richneM 

LanBjoM*. i fa not Mr. Stevenvon’s 
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that proven ta him from being a thinker, but hia 
style. 

Another thing that strikes me in thinking of 
Stevenson (I pass over his direct indebtedness to 
Edgar Poe, and his constant appropriation of his 
methods), is the iinsnitablenesa of the special 
characteristics of his talent to the age he lives in. 
He wastes in his limitations, and his talent is 
vented in prettinesses of style. In speaking of Mr. 
Henry James, I said that, although he hod conceded 
much to the foolish, false, and hypocritical taste of 
the time, the conceesions he made had in little or 
nothing impaired his talent. The very opposite seems 
to me the case with Mr. Stevenson. For if any man 
living in this end of the century needed freedom of 
expression for the distinct development of his genius, 
that man is R. L. Stevenson. He who runs may 
read, and he with any knowledge of literature will, 
before I have written the words, have imagined Mr. 
Sterenion writing in the age of Eliiabeth or Anne. 
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I'jirn your platitudes prettily, but write no word 
that could offend the chaste mind of the young 
girl who has spent her morning reading the Colin 
Campbell divorce case ; so says the age we live in. 
The penny paper that may be bought everywhere, 
that is ediowed to lie on every table, prints seven 
or eight columns of filth, for no reason except 
^■hat the public likes to road filth ; the poet and 
novelist must emasculate and destroy their work 
because. . . . Who shall come forward and make 
answer? Oh, vile, filthy, and hypocritical century, 

I at least scorn you 

But this is not a course of literature but the 
ptory of the artistic development of me, Edward 
Dayne ; so I will tarry no longer with mere 
criticism, but go direct to the book to which I 
owe the last temple in my soul— “ Marius the 
Epicurean.’^ Well I remember when I read the 
' pening lines, and how they came upon me sweetly 
08 the ffowing breath of a bright spring. I knew 
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Hirt I was awakened a foarth time, that a ftmrtt 

Tiaioa of life was to be giren to me. Shelley bad 

» 

revealed to me the unimagined sties where the 
spirit sings of light and grace ; (Jantier had shown 
me how extravagantly beautifnl is the visible world 
and how divine is the rage of the flesh ; and with 
Balxac I had descended circle by circle into the 
nether world of the soul, and watched its aflSictioni. 
Then there were minor awakenings. Zola had en- 
chanted me with decoration and inebriated me 
with theory; Flaubert had astonished with the 
wonderful delicacy and subtlety of his workman- 
ship ; Goncourt’s brilliant adjectival effects had 
captivated me for a time, but all these impulses 
were crumbling into dust, these aspirations were 
etiolated, sickly as faces grown old in gaslight 
I had not thought of the simple and unaffected 
joy of the heart of natural things ; the colour of 
the open air, the many forms of the oountiy, the 
birds flyiuf,— that one making tot iiat 
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akutdoned boat, the dwarf roaea and the wild 
laTfender ; nor had I thought of the beauty of 
mildneea in life, and how by a certain avoidance 
of the wilfully passion ate> and the surely ugly, 
we may secure an aspect of temporal life which 
is abiding and soul-sufficing. A new dawn was 
in ray brain, fresh and fair, full of wide temples 

and studious hours, and the lurking fragrance of 

incense ; that such a vision of life was possible 

I had no suspicion, and it came upon me almost 
with the same strength, almost as intensely, as that 
divine song of the flesh, — Mademoiselle de Maupin. 

Certainly, in my mind, these books will be 
always intimately associated ; and when a few 
adventitious points of difference be forgotten, it is 
interesting to note how firm is the alliance, and 

how cognate and co-equal the sympathies on which 
it is baaed j the same glad worship of the visibie 
world, and the same incurable belief that the 
jOt material things is sufficient far #11 .|i^ 
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n«edfl of life. Mr. Pater can join liands with 
Qaotier in eaying— trouve la Urre aussi hdU 
que le del, et je pense que la correction de la 
forme est la vertu. And I too join issue j I too 
love the great pagan world, its bloodshed, its 
slaves, its injustice, its loathing of all that is 
feeble. 

But Marius the Epicurean’" was more to me than 
a mere emotional influence, precious and rare though 
that may be, for this book was the first in English 
prose I had come across that procured for me any 
genuine pleasure in the language itself, in the com- 
bination of words for silver or gold chime, and 
unconventional cadence, and for all those lurking 
half-meanings, and that evanescent suggestion, 
like the odour of dead roses, that - words retain to 
the last of other times and elder usage. Until 
I read Marius” the English language (English 
prose) was to me what French must be to the 
migorify of English readers^ I read for the sense 
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and that was all ; the laDgnage itself seemed to 
me coarse and plain, and awoke in me neither 
aesthetic emotion nor even interest. Marins” wa? 
the stepping-stone that earned me across the channel 
into the genius of my own tongue. The translation 
wad not too abrupt ; I found a constant and careful 
invocation of meaning that was a little aside of the 
common comprehension, and also a sweet depravity 
of ear for unexpected falls of phrase, and of eye 
for the less observed depths of colours, which 
although new was a sort of sequel to the educa- 
tion I had chosen, and a continuance of it in 
oreign, but not wholly unfamiliar medium, and 
having saturated myself with Pater, the passage 
to De Quincey was easy. Hi, too, •was a Latin in 
manner and in temper of mind ; bnt he was trul 7 
English, and through him I passed to the study 
6f the Elizabethan dramatists, the real literature 
of my race, and washed myself clean. 

}J0 



CHAPTER XI. 


THOUGHTS IN A STRAND LODGINO. 

^^^WFUL Emma has undressed and pnt the last 
child away— stowed the last child away in 
lome mysteriooB and unapproachable comer that 
none knows of but .she; the fet landlady has 
ceased to loiter about my door, has ceased to 
pester me with offers of brandy and water, tea and 
toast, the inducements that occur to her landlady’s 
mind; the actress from the Savoy has ceased to 
walk up and down tjie street with the young man 
-who accompanied her home from the theatre; she 
.hia celled to linger on the doorstep talking to bjU; 
her key has grated in the look, she has ooint 
we have bad onr oioal midnigbt coq,||j^ 

y : 

ItNB/op thn Uoding, ihe hai told me 
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of obtaining a part, and of the hoabond 
ffhom she was obliged to leave ; we have bid each 
other good-night, she has gone np the ore^y 
gtaircase, I have returned to my room, littered 
with MS. and queer publications ; the night is hot 
and heavy, but now a wind is blowing from the river. 
I am listless and lonely. ... I open a book, the 
first book that comes to hand ... it is Ze Journal 
d«i Gmcourts^ p. 358, the end of a chapter : — 

“Zf is really curious that it should be the 
four men the most free from all taint of handicraft 
and all base commercialism, the four pens the most 
entirely devoted to art, that were arraigned hefon 
ike piMic prosecutor: Baudelaire, Flaubert, ana 
ourselves." 

- Ye* it is indeed curious, and I will not spoil 
the pquancy of the moral by a comment, Nc 
oonament would help those to see who have eyai 
80 comment would give sight to the hopo: 

OoDdCHU^B statement is eloqueBi ilii 
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inggeetive enough 5 I leave it a naked simple 
truth ; but I would put by its side another naked 
shnple truth. .This : If in England the public 
prosecutor does not seek to over-ride literature, 
the means of tyranny are not wanting, whether 
they be the tittle-tattle of the nursery or the lady’s 
drawing-room, or the shameless combinations entered 
into by librarians. ... In England as in France 
those who loved literature the most purely, who 
were the least mercenary in their love, were marked 
out for persecntion, and all three were driven into 
exile. Byron, Shelley, and* George Moore ; and 
Swinburne, he, too, who loved literature for its 
own sake, was forced, amid cries of indignation 
and horror, to withdraw his book from the reach of 
a public that was rooting then amid the garbage of 
the Yelverton divorce case. I think of these facts 
and think of Baudelaire’s prose poem, that poem in 
which he tells how a dog will run away howling if 
joa hold W him a bottle of choice scent, but if you 
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offer him some putrid morael picked out of aome 
# 

gutter hole, he will eniff round it joyfully, and 
will seek to lick your hand for gratitude. Baude- 
laire compared that dog to the public. Baudelaire 
waa wrong : that dog was a . 

When I read Balzac’s stories of Vautrin and 
Lucien de Rubempr^, I often think of Hadrian 
and the Antinous. I wonder if Balzac did dream 
of transposing the Ibmian Emperor and his favourite 
into modern life. It is the kind of thing that 
Balzac would think of. No critic has ever noticed 
this. 

Sometimes, at night, when all is still, and I 
look out on that desolate river, I think I shall go 
mad with grief, with wild regret for my beautiful 
appariement in Rue de la Tour dee Dames, How 
different is the present to the past! I hate with 
my whole soul this London lodging, and all that 
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Wttbon ut uid eggs aiid b«ooa, 
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laBdriooB landlady sod her lasoivioru daiightAr { 
I am aick of the sentimental actress who liv{l« 
upfltajjrs, I swear I will never go out to talk to 
her on the landing again. Then there is faihire-— 
I can do nothing, nothing ; my novel I know is 
worthless ; my life is a weak leaf, it will flatter 
out of sight presently. I am sick of everything ; 
I wish I were back in Paris ; I am sick of read- 
ing ; I have nothing to read. Flaubert bores me. 
What nonsense has been talked about him I Im- 
personal I Nonsense, he is the most personal 
writer I know. That odious pessimism ! How sick 
I am of it, it never ceases, it is lugged in d tent 

t 

dropot, and the little lyrical phrase with which he 
winds up every paragraph, how boring it is. ' 
H^>pily, I have “A Rebonrs ” to read, that prodig- 
kms book, that beautiful mosaic. Hoyimaiu i0 gnite 
lighl^ ideas ara well enough until yon are twenty, 
1ll^nratdl 0 ^ wmds aiw liembla i 
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^what can be more inaipid — for iqettiiMn 
0#; parliftmeat, . . . Shall I go to IkI? No. . . ■. 

I bad a volume of Verlaine, or something 
t£ ^allarm^’s to read — Mallarm^ for preference. 

I remember Huyemans speaks of Mallarmd in 
A Eebourfl.” In hours like these a page of 
Hnysmans is as a dose of opium, a glass of 
some exquisite and powerful liqueur. 

“ The decadence of a literature irreparably at- 
tacked in its organism, weakened by the age of 
idms, overworn by the excess of syntax, sensible 
only of the curiosity which fevers sick people, 
but nwertheless hastening to explain everything in 
ita decline, desirous of repairing all the omissions 
(rf its youth, to bequeath all the most subtle 
souvenirs of its suffering on its deathbed, is in- 
ousate in MaUarm6 in most consummate and 
absolute fashion. . . . 

poem in prose is tiie form, above .all 
.tbs 7 piefn i kaordled by an aloheliiialMitf 
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geniufl, it should contain in a state of meat the 
entire strength of the noveh analysis 

and the superflaous description of which it sup' 
presses ... the adjective placed in such an 
ingenious and definite w^ay, that it could not be 
legally dispossessed of its place^ would open up 
such perspectives; that the reader would dream for 
whole weeks together on its meaning at once pre- 
cise and multiple; affirm the present; reconstruct 
the past; divine the future of the souls of the 
characters revealed by the ifght of the unique 
epithet. The novel thus understood, thus con- 
densed into one or two pageS; w^ould be a 
communion of thought between a magical writer 
and an ideal reader, a spiritual collaboration by 
consent between ten superior persons scattered 
through the universe; a delectation oflered to the 
most refined; and accessible only to them.’' 

Huysmai^ goes to my soul like a gold orna- 
ment of Byzantine workmansliip ; there is in hif. 
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atyle the yearning charm of arches, a sense of 
ritual, the passion of the mural, of the window. 
Ah ! in this hour of weariness for one of Mallarm^’s 
prose poems I Stay, I remember I have some 
numbers of La Vogue. One of the numbers con- 
tains, I know, Forgotten Pages;” I will translate 
word for word, preserving the very rhythm, one 
or two of these miniature marvels of diction : — 

FORGOTTEN PAGES. 

Since Maria left me to go to another star — 
W'hich ? Orion, Altair, or thou, green Venus? I 
have always cherished solitude. What long days 
I have passed alone with my cat By alone, I 
mean without a material being, and my cat is a 
mystical companion — a spirit. I can, therefore, 
say that I have passed whole days alone with 
my cat, and, alone with one of the last authors 
of the Latin decadence ; for since that white 
creature iff no more, strangely and singularly i 
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ttw7» ioyed all that the word /all ■nin 

4(IBih -wise -that mj fhroarite season of ilie ja$i' <is 
the last weary days of summer, whidi immedistety 
precede antomn, and the boor 1 choose to walk 
ia is when the son rests before disappearing, with 
rays of yellow copper on the grey walls and red 
oopper on the tiles. In the same way the litera- 
tore that my soul demands — a sad voluptnonsnees — 
is the dying poetry of the last moments of Borne, 
bnt before it has breathed at all the'rejurenating 
approach of the barbarians, or has began to 

r the infantile Latin of the first Christiaa 

was'^ reading, therefore, one of thoM dear 
poems (whose paint has more charm for me than 
the blnsh of youth), had plunged one hand into 
the ibr of the pure animal, when a barrel organ 
sang languidly and melancholy beneath niy 
^ played in the great alley of pppkrs, 
mn»- appear yalhm, erw 
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HiiKie Maria patnM there with tb^ lla^l 
^hbdiefl for the last time. The iostmmstt is Hkt 
^deet, yes, truly ; the piano scintillatea, the violin 
0]Mns the tom soul to the light, hut the barrel- 
<a|j>^n, in the twilight of remembrance, made me 
jdfeam despairingly. Now it mummra an mr 
joyonsly vulgar ‘whioh awakens joy in the heart 
of the suburbs, an air old-fashioned and common- 
place. Why do its flourishes go to my sent, and 
make me weep like a ropaantic ballad? I listen, 
imbibing it slowly, and I do not throw a penny 
out of ihe window for fear of moving from my 
place, and seeing that the instrument is not sing- 
iag itself^ 

II. 


** !nie old Saxony clock, which is slow, and 
which strikes thirteen amid its flowers and gods, 
to!, whom did it belong? Thinkest that it came 


l^axoDT bv the mail coaches of old time ? 
rt hai^i^utthe wom-^ntjiu 
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‘‘And thy Venetian mirror, deep as fc. cold 
fountain in its banks of gilt work ; what is 
reflected there ? Ah I I am sure that more than 
one woman bathed there in her beauty’s sin ; 
and, perhaps, if I looked long enough, I should 
pee a naked phantom. 

“Wicked one, thon often sayest wicked things. 

“ (I see the spiders' webs above the lofty 
windows.) 

“ Oar wardrobe is very old )ce how the fire 
reddens its sad panels I the weary curtains are 
as old, and the tapestry on the arm-chairs stripped 
0^ paint, and the old engravings, and all these 
old Itiings. Does it not seem to thee that even 
these blue birds are discoloured by time ? 

“ (Dream not of the spiders’ webs that tremble 
above the lofty windows.) 

“ Thou Invest all that, and that is why I live 
by thee. When one of my poems appeared, didst 
thoQ not de<ire> my Bister, whoflo looks are ftdl 
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&f yegterdays, the words, the grace of faded 
^things ? New objects displease thee ; thee also 
do they frighten with their loud boldness, and 
thou feelest as if thou shonidest use them — a 
difficult thing indeed to do, for thou hast no 
taste for action. 

“ Come, close thy old German almanack that 
thou readest with attention, though it appeared 
more than a hundred years ago, and the Kings 
it announces are all dea<l, and, lying on this 
antique carpet, my head leaned upon thy charitable 
knees, on the pale robe, oh I calm child, I will 
speak with thee for hours ; there are no fields, 
and the streets are empty, I will speak to thee 
of our furniture. 

“ Thou art abstracted ? 

“ (The spiders’ webs are shivering above the 
lofty windows.) ” 


Po argue about these forgotten pages would be 
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fiitOngh the universe ” think these pros© poinm 
lh« concrete essence, the osmozome of litersture, 
the essential oil of art, others, those in the 
ptalls, will judge them to be the aberrations 
of a refined mind, distorted with hatred of-*the 
commonplace ; the pit wUl immediately declare 
them to be nonsense, and will return with 
satisfaction to the last leading article in the daily 
paper. 


“ Tai fait nes adieux d ma mhe et je yisiM 
pour vous /(lire Us miens and other absurdities 
by Ponson du Terrail amused us many a -year 
SB France, and in later days similar bad gram* 
tnar by Georges Ohnet has not been lost 
open us, but neither Ponson do Temd not 
Georges Ohnet sought Hterary suffrage, su^ 
oould not' be in France, hut. -v in 
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atrocions than his accounts Uf slanghtar,- 
ysodves the attention of leading journals and 
writM about the revival of Romance. As it is ea 
difllimlt to write the worst as the best conceivable 
sentence, I take this one and place it for its greater 
glory in my less remarkable prose : — 

^ At we gazed' on the beauties thus revealed 
by Good, a spirit of emulation filed our breasts, 
and we set to work to get ourselves up 
nell as Tve could." 

A return to romance I a return to the animal, 

say L 


One thing that cannot be denied to the 
realists : a constant and intense desire to writs 
well, to write artistically. When I think of 
what they have done in the matter of the use 
off-’:Wor4s> of the myriad verbal eftecte they 
diseovered, of tl^e tboosaod forms of compoai*- 
iiiKttuflr .chBan creahad. henr thenr baya iwahtdallril 
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and refashioned the language in their untiring 
Btriving for intensity of expression for the verj 
osmazome of art, I am lost in ultimate wonder 
and admiration. What Hugo did for French 
Terse, Flaubert, Qoncourt, Zola, and Huysmans 
have done for French prose. No more literary 
school than the realists has ever existed, and I 
do not except even the Elizabethans. And for 
this our failures are more interesting than the 
vulgar successes of our opponents ; for ’ when we 
fall into the sterile and distorted, it is through 
our noble and incurable hatred of the common- 
place of all that is popular. 

The healthy school is played out in England ; all 
that could be said has been said ; the successors 
of Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot have no 
ideal, and consequently no language ; what can be 
more pudding than the language of Mr. Hardy, 
and he is typical of a dozen other writers, 
rl&r. fieeant, Hr. Hurray, Hr. Oiowford? The 
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reason of this heaviness Of thought and ex- 
pression is that the avenues are closed, no new 
subject matter is introduced, the language of 
English fiction has therefore mn stagnant. But 
if the realists shonld catch favour in England the 
English tongue may be saved from dissolution, 
for with the new snbjects they would introduce, 
new forms of language would arise. 


“ Carmen Silvia I ” How easy it is to divine the 
aestheticism of any one signing, “ Carmen Sdvia.” 


In youth the genius of Shelley astonished me ; 
but now I find the stupidity of the ordinary person 
infinitely more surprising. 


That X may die childless — that when my hMl 

r.. 3J 
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edpWB I may turn my fece to the wall sayihg^, I 
hav* not increased the great evil of human life- 
then, though I were murderer, fornicator, thief, 
and liar, my sine shall melt even as a cloud. 
But be who dies with children about him, though 
his life were in all else an excellent deed, shall 
be held accursed by the truly wise, and the 
stain upon him shall endure for ever. 

I realize that this is trnth, the one truth, and 
the whole truth ; and yet the vainest woman that 
ever looked in a glass never regretted her youth 
more than I, or felt the disgrace of middle-age 
more keenly. She has her portrait painted, I write 
these confessions ; each hopes to save something 
of the past, and escape somehow the ravening waves 
of time and float into some haven of remembrance. 
8t Augustine's Confessions are the story of a 
(Jod-tortored, mine of an art-tortured, souL Which 
Wijuct i» tiie most living ? The first ! for man 
and Btm IbtM his oooMisnM An a ifidld 
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Jovss A toj, Now the world plays with “ Bobert 
Elamere.” This book seems to me like a aoite 
of spacious, beautifully distributed, and perfectly 
proportioned rooms. Looking round, I say, 'tk a 
pity these rooms are only in plaster of Paris. 


“Les Palais NumaJes” is a really beantifnl book, 
and it is free from all the faults that make an 
absolute and supreme enjoyment of great poetry 
an impossibility. For it is in the first place free 
from those pests and parasites of artistic work — 
ideas. Of all literary qualities the creation of ideas 
i» the moat fugitive. Think of the fate of an 
author who puts forward a new idea to-morrow 
in a book, in a play, in a poem. The new idea 
is seized upon, it becomes common property, it is 
4l«,gged through newspaper articles, magaziu® 
throngh books, it is repeated in olpl^ 
j it i« bandied ^ut ths( 
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of itreete ; in a week it is wearisome, in a month 
it is an abomination. Who has not felt a 
sickening feeling come over him when he 
hears such phrases as “To be or not to be, that 
is the question ” ? Shakespeare was really great 
when he wrote “ Music to hear, why hearest thou 
ransic sadly?” not when he wrote, “The apparel 
oft proclaims the man.” Could he be freed -from 
his ideas what a poet we should have I Therefore, 
let those who have taken firsts at Oxford devote 
their intolerable leisure to preparing an edition 
from which everything resembling an idea shall 
be firmly excluded. We might then shut up our 
Marlowes and our Beaumonts and resume our 
reading of the bard, and these witless beings would 
confer happiness on many, and crown themselves 
with truly immortal bays. See the fellows! their 
fingers catch at scanty wisps of hair, the lamps are 
Imrnmg, the long pens are poised, and idea after 
^".fTpled out of mdfteuca. 
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Gustave Kahn took counsel of the past, and he 
has Buccessfolly avoided everything that even a 
hostile critic might be tempted to term an idea ; 
for this I am grateful to him. Nor is his 
volume a collection of miscellaneous verses bound 
together. He has chosen a certain sequence of 
emotions ; the circumstances out of which these 
emotions have sprung are given in a short 
prose note. ^^Les Palais Nomades ” is there- 
fore a novel in essence ; description and 
analysis are eliminated, and only the moments 
when life grows lyrical with suflering are re- 
corded ; recorded in many varying metres con- 
forming only to the play of the emotion, 

. for, unlike many who, having once discovered 
a tune, apply it promiscuously to every sub- 
ject they treat, Kahn adapts his melody to the 
emotion he is giving expression to, with the 
B«aie propriety and grace as Nature distri* 
perfume to her flowers. For an ei- 
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of magical transition of tone I tarn to 
I nterm^de. 

*‘Ch^ ftppArenoe vieni aim coucbants illumiri^ 

Veui-tu mieux des matins albefl et calmei 
Lea eoira et k« matinR ont dea oalmes roijdtre# 

Lei ftaux ont des manteaux de cristal iris^ 

Et dee rythmic de calmes p^dmos 
Et lair 4v<Apio de calrnes musiqiie de [‘Utre®. 


Viens sous des tcndelcts aui fleuvoi sourianta 
Aui lilaa padis dee nuits d'Orient 
Anx glauque^ etendues k falbalas d’argent 
A roaHiB dc8 bakers nrgeiite 
Seidem^nt vit le yoile aui Beuls Orients. 


Quel que soit le spectacle et quelle que soit k rami 
Et quelle quo floit la voii qui s’afifame et brame, 
L'oublk da loin tain des jours cLAtouilie et lerre, 

Li lob:>fl de I’oubll s’est fan^ dans mei eerrei, 

Cependant lu m’aimais A jamais I 
Adieu pour janmiB.” 

The repetitions of Edgar Poe seem hard and 
mechanical after this, so exquisite and evanescent 
is the rhythm, and the intonations come as sweetly 
-4Bd suddenly as a gust of ^arfome i it is as 
-Atf! nbiation of 4 &ii7 orohastrAy l^tra .lad 
, 111 i bIw inifh 
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cload* bfeak, and all the enchantment of a spfing 
garden appears in a shaft of sudden sunlight, 

** L’dph(5mer0 idole, au frisaon du printemps, 

Sentaut des renouveaui tk:lore, 

Le gudpa de satinfl ei lointainB et d’antan : 

Robc dea florea I 

^ Le jardin riina boh branches de lilaa ; 

Aux murs, lea rose-s tremi^res ; 

La terre efcala, j.vour f^ter les las, 

Des ilivaui vert lumiore ; 

Des rirea ail^ peupl^rent le jardin ; 

Sounants des caresses brhves, 

Des oiseaui joyeux, jaunes, incamadinB 
Vibrc'rent anx ciels de n‘!'ye.” 

Bat to the devil with literature, I am sick 
of it ; who the deuce cares if Gustave Kahn 
writes well or badly. Yesterday I met a chappie 
whose views of life coincide with mine. ripping 
good dinner,^ he says ; get a skinful of cham- 
pagne inside you, go to bed when it is light, and 
' np when you are rested.” This seems to ta«t 
^ & (wSidie as it is admirable; indeed there is Utll^ 
to It , * V « note or two t^onoeridiig 
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fflighi come in, but I don’t know, skinful of 
champagne ” implies every thing. 

Each century has its special ideal, the ideal of 
the nineteenth is a young man. The seventeenth 
century is only woman — see the tapestries, the 
delightful goddesses who have discarded their hoops 
and heels to appear in still more delightful naked- 
ness, the noble woods, the tall castles, with the 
hunters looking round; no servile archaeology chills 
the fancy, it is but a delightful whim; and this 
treatment of antiquity is the highest proof of the 
genius of the seventeenth century. See the Frago- 
nardfl— the ladies in high-peaked bodices, their Tittle 
ankles showing amid the snow of the petticoats. 
Up they go; you can almost hear their light false 
voioea into the summer of the leaver, ^here Loves 
are garlanded even as of roses. Masks and arrows 
are - everywhere, all the machinery of light and 
grafflons days. In the Watteaus the note Is 
mof* peaiive} thwe i» satia and sunset, plausivV 
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gestnreB aa(J reluctance — false reluctance ; the guitar 
js tinkling, and exquisite are the notes in the 
languid evening; and there is the Pierrot, that 
marvellous white animal, sensual and witty and 
glad, the soul of the century — ankles and epigrams 
everywhere, for love was not then sentimental, it 
was false and a little cruel ; see the furniture and 
the polished floor, and the tapestries with whose 
delicate tints and decorations the high hair blends, 
the footstool and the heel and the calf of 
the leg that is withdrawn, showing in the shadows 
of the lace ; look at the satin of the bodices, the 
fan outspread, the wigs so adorably false, the knee- 
breeches, the buckles on the shoes, how false ; 
adorable little comedy, adorably mendacious ; and 
how sweet it is to feast on these sweet lies, i{ is 
a divine delight to us, wearied with the hideous 
sincerity of newspapers. Then it was the man who 
knelt at the woman’s feet, it was the man who 
the woman who acceded ; but ia 
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(Witoiy the place of the man ia changed, it la he 
who holds the fan, it is he who is besought ; and 
if one were to dream of continuing the tradition of 
Watteau and Fragonard in the nineteenth century, 
he would have to take note of and meditate deeply 
and profoundly on this, as he sought to formulate 
and synthesize the erotic spirit of our age. 

The position of a young man in the nineteenth 
century is the most enviable that has ever fallen 
to the lot of any human creature. He is the rare 
bird, and is f^ted, flattered, adored. The sweetest 
words are addressed to him, the most loving looks 
are poured upon him. The young man can 
do no wrong. Every house is open to him, and 
the best of everything is' laid before him; girls 
dispute the right to serve him ; they come to him 
with cake and wine, they sit circlewise and lUtsn 
jto J'him, and when one is fortunate to gst tdto 
^ will hang round his 
<t» bi»« ,wk 1 will tiSto Ihidviriiatd' 
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fend without resentment. They wiil not let bhn 
stoop to tie up his shoe lace, but will rush and 
simnltaneously claim the right to attend on him. 
To represent in a novel a girl proposing marriage 
to a man would be deemed unnatural, but nothing 
is more common ; there are few young men who 
have not received at least a dozen offers, nay, 
more ; it is characteristic, it has become instinctive 
for girls to choose, and they prefer men not to 
make love to them ; and every yonng man who 
knows his business avoids making advances, 
knowing well that it will only put the girl off. 

In a society so constituted, what a delightful 
opening there is for a yonng man. He would have 
to waltz perfectly, play tennis fairly, the latest 
novel would suffice for literary attainments ; 
billiards, shooting, and hunting, would not come 
ib amiss, for he must not be considered a 
being by men ; not that women 
• 'ioftoeifoed tiie opiniob' of’ 
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their choice of favonrites, but the reflex actioA of 
the heart, although not bo marked fits that oi 
the fltomach, exists and must be kept in view, 
beflidea a man who would succeed with women, 
must Bucceed with men ; the real Lovelace is 
loved by all. Like gravitation, love draws all 
things. Oilr young man would have to be five 
feet eleven, or six feet, broad shoulders, light 
brown hair, deep eyes, soft and suggestive, broad 
shoulders, a thin neck, long delicate hands, a 
high instep. His nose should be straight, his 
face oval and small, he must be clean about the 
hips, and his movements must be naturally caress- 
ing. He cx)me8 into 'the ball-room, his shonlders 
well back, he stretches his hand to the hostess, 
he looks at her earnestly (it is characteristic of 
him to fhink of the hostess first, he is in her 
house, the house is well-furnished, and is eaggestire 
of excellent meats and wines). He can read 
tb?(Wgli the ftlim woman whoee black hair, a-giitter 
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idth diamonds, contrasts with her white satin j an 
old man is talking to her, she dances with him, 
and she refused a young man a moment before. 
This is a had sign ; our Lovelace knows it ; there 
is a stout woman of thirty-five, who is looking at 
him, red satin' bodice, doubtful taste. He looks 
away; a little blonde w'oman fixes her eyes on him, 
she looks as innocent as a child ; instinctively our 
Lovelace turns to his host. “ Who is that little 
blonde woman over there, the right hand corner?” 

he asks. “ Ah, that is Lady .” “ Will yon 

introduce me?” “Certainly.” Lovelace has made 
up his mind. Then there is a young oldish girl, 
richly dressed ; “ I hear her people have a nice 
house in a hunting country, I will dance with her, 
and take the mother into supper, and, if I can 
get a moment, will have a pleasant talk with tho 
father in the evening.” 

•.Ift manner Lovelace is facile and easy; he never 
it is always yea, ask him what yon will i 
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but he only does what he has made up hii mind 
it is his advantage to do. Apparently ha is an 
embodiment of all that is unselfish, for he knows 

that after he has helped himself, it is advisable 

to help some one else, and thereby make a friend 
who, on a future occasion, will be useful to him. 
Pot a violinist into a room filled with violins, 
and he will try every one. Lovelace will put each 
woman aside so quietly that she is often only 

half aware that she has been put -aside. Her life 
is broken ; she is content that it should be 

broken. The real genius for love lies not in 
getting into, but getting out of love. 


I have noticed that there arc times when every 
second woman likes you. Is love, then, a mag- 
netism which we sometimes possess and exercise 
UQOOQSoionsly, and sometimes do not possess? 



CHAPTER XII. 


am full of eager imjjnlecs that mourn 
and howl by turns, striving for utterance 
like wind in turret chambers. I hate this in- 
fernal lodging.* I feel like a fowl in a coop ; — 
that landlady, those children, Emma. . . . The 
actress will be coming upstairs presently ; shall I 
ask her into my room ? Better let things remain 
as they are. 

Conscience. “ Why intrude a new vexation on 
her already vexed life ? ” 

I. “ Hallo, you startled me I Well, I am sun- 
pt^ied, We have not talked together for a long 
Since when ? ” 

“I will spare your feelings., 
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thought I would remind yon that you have passed 
the rubicon — your thirtieth year.” 

I. “It is terrible to think of. My youth gone I” 

Conscience. “ Then you are ashamed — you re- 
pent ? ” 

I. “ I am ashamed of nothing — I am a writer ; 
’tis my profession not to be ashamed.” 

Conscience. “ I had forgotten. So you are lost 
to shame ? ” 

1. “ Completely. I will chat with you when 
you please ; even now, at this hour, about all 
things — about any of my sins.” 

Conscience. “ Since we lost sight of each other 
you have devoted your time to the gratification 
of your senses.” 

I. “ Pardon me, I have devoted quite as much 
of my time to art.” 

Ccrmcience. “You were glad, I remember, when 
your father died, because hia death gave yott 
nnlrmUed facilities for moolding the partial 
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which the restraining influence of home had only 
permitted, into that complete and ideal Moore 
which you had in mind. I think I quote you 
correctly.’^ 

7. ^^You don’t; bnt never mind. Proceed,” 

Comckiice. Then, if you have no objection, 
we will examine how far you have turned your 
opportunities to account.” 

7, You will not deny that I have educated 
myself and naade many friends.” 

Conscience, Friends I your nature is very adapt- 
able — you interest yourself in their pursuits, and 
BO deceive them into a false estimate of your 
worth. Your education — speak not of it ; it is 
but flimsy stuff” 

7. There I join issue with you. Have I not 
drawn the intense I out of the clouds of semi- 
C^^awoioufiDess, and realised it ? And, surely, the 
and the individualisatiou of the I is the 
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C^i»tf(fi'enctf. “To vjhftt end? Yon Mav* nottonif 
to teach, nothiog to reveaf. I have often thought 
erf aeking you this : since death is the only good, 
why do yon not embrace death? Of all the world’s 
goods it is the cheapest, and the most easily 
obtained.” 

I. “ We must live since nature has willed it 
BO. My poor conscience, are yon still struggling 
in the fallacy of free will ? 

“For at least a hundred thousand years man 
has rendered this planet abominable and ridicnlouB 
with what he is pleased to call his intelligencs, 
without, however, having learned that his fife is 
merely the breaking of the peace of nnoonscious- 
ness, the drowsy uplifting of tired eyelids <rf 
somnolent nature. How glibly this lofjnacjons ape 
chatters of bis religion and his moral sease, 
a^ayi failing to see that both are bnt aUannfebJii 
^ pvtigleilDents I With religion he . ia.i Mffeid 
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prwerred, ignorant, and Tigorofts, by ’ mednd of 
morftlfl. A scorpion, earronnded by a ring of fire, 
will sting itself to death, and naan wonld tarn 
tipon life and deny it, if his reason were com- 
plete. Religion and morals are the poker and 
tongs with which nature intervenes and scatters 
the ring of reason.” 

Conscience (after a long pause), “ I believe — 
forgive my ignorance, but I have seen so little 
of yon this long while— that yonr boast is that 
no woman influenced, changed, or modified you 
viaws of life.” 

I. “ Note ; my mind is a blank on the subject. 
Stay 1 my mother said once, when I was a boy, 
‘ You must not believe them ; all their smiles 
and pretty ways are only put on. Women like 
BMO only for what they can get- out of them.’ 
to these simple words I attribute all the 
of woman’s truth which hung ovttt 
> yean it seemed to mo 
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that women could lore men. Women seemed to 
me 80 beautiful and desirable — men bo hideous 
and revolting. Could they touch us without re- 
vulsion of feeling, could they really desire us? 
I was absorbed in the life of womau — the mystery 
of petticoats, so different from the staidness of 
trousers I the rolls of hair entwined with so much 
art, and suggesting so much colour and perfume, 
so different from the bare crop ; the nnnatural- 
ness of the waist in stays I plenitude and slender- 
ness of silk, 60 different from the stupidity of a 
black tail-coat ; rose feet passing under the triple 
ruches of rose, so different from the broad foot 
of the male. My love for the life of women was 
a life within my life; and oh, how strangely 
secluded and veiled I A world of calm colour 
with phantoms moving, floating past and changing 
in dim light— an averted face with abundant haiir, 
the gleam of a perfect bnst or the poiae of a 
byrniBg slowly round, the gate of 
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translucid eyes. I loved women too much to give 
myself wholly to one.” 

Conscience. “Yes, yes; bat what real success 
have yon had with women ? ” 

7. “ Damn it I yon wonld not seek to draw me 
into long-winded stories about women — how it be- 
gan, how it was broken off, how it began again? 
Dm not Casenova. I love w'omen as I love cham- 
pagne — I drink it and enjoy it ; but an exact 
account of every bottle drunk would prove rather 
a flat narrative.” 

Canscience. ‘‘You have never consulted me about 
your champagne loves; but you ^ve asked me 
if you have ever inspired a real affection, and I 
told you that we cannot inspire in others what 
does not exist in ourselves. You have never kndwn 
a nice woman who would have married you?” 

L “Why should I undertake to keep a woman 
by me for the entire space of her life, watching 
grow fat, grey, wrinkled, and foolish? 
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ol'^ aoHoyance of perpetually looking after aay 
oae, especially a woman ! Besides, marriage fs 
antagonistic to my ideal. Yon say that no ideal 
illomines the pessimist’s life, that he cannot answer, 
if yon ask him, why he exists, and that Schopen- 
hauer’s arguments against suicide are not even 
plausible cansistry. True, on this jtoint his reason- 
ing is feeble and ineffective. Bat we* may easily 
confute our sensual opponents. We must say that 
we do not commit suicide, although we admit it 
is a certain anodyne to the poison of life, — an abso- 
lute erasure of the wrong inflicted on us by our 
parents, — because we hope by noble example and 
precept to induce others to refrain from love. We 
ore the saviours of souls. Other crimes are finite; 
love alone is infinite. We punish a man with dealh 
for killing his fellow ; but a little reflection fooul4 
the dullest understand that the ciime pf 
befog into the world exceed* 4': 
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** Me^ are today as thick as flies in a 
» tioner'a shop ; in fifty years there will be less to 
eat) but certainly some millions more months* I 
langh) I mb my hands! I shall be dead before 
the red* time comes. I langh at the religionists 
who say that God provides fur those He brings 
into the world. The French Revolution will com- 
pare with the revolution that is to comC) that must 
come, that is inevitable, as a pnJdle on the road- 
side compares with the sea Men will hang like 
pears on every lamp-post, in every great quarter 
of London, there will be an electric guillotine that 
will decapitate the rich like hogs in Chicago. 
Christ,' who with his white feet trod out the blood 
of the ancient world, and promised Universal Peace, 
shall *go out in a cataclysm of blood. The neck 
teftnkhid shall be opened, and blood shall cover 
iie of the earth.” 

“ Yotit philosophy is on a 
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consdence, and a conscience ia never philoflopbio, 
— you go in for ‘ The Philosophy of the U n-, 
conscious ’ ? ” 

I. “No, no, ’tis hut a silly vnlgarisation. But 
Schopenhauer, oh, my Schopenhauer I Say, shall 
I go about preaching hatred of women? Were 
I to call them a short-legged race that was 
admitted into society only a hundred and fifty 
years ago?” 

Conscience. “You cannot speak the truth even 
to me; no, not even at half-past twelve at night.” 

I, “Surely of all hours this is the oue in which 
it is advisable to play yon false ? ” 

Conscience. “ You are getting humorous.” 

1. “ I am getting sleepy. You are, a tiresome 
old thing, a relic of the ancient world — I mean 
the mediteval world. You know that I now affect 
antiquity ? ” 

^ Ct>nirienct. “You wander helplessly in the road 
of ^ nntU lyoq stumble agamht » battery ^ nerr^ 
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wi& the shock you are frantic, and rush along 
wildly until the current received is exhausted, and 
jou lapse into disorganisation." 

I. '‘If I am sensitive to and absorb the various 
potentialities of my age, am I not of necessity a 
power?” 

Conscience. “ To Ije the receptacle of and the 
medium through which unexplained forces work, 
is a very petty office to fulfil. Can you think of 
nothing higher? Can you feel nothing original in 
you, a something that is cognisant of the end?” 

I. “ You are surely not going to drop into 
talking to me of God?” 

Conscience. “ You will not deny that I at least 
exist. I am with you now, and intensely, far 
mere than the dear friend with whom you love to 
walk: in the quiet evening; the women you have 
hdd to your bosom in the perfumed darkness of 
tta chamber ” 

‘We perfumed darknestf of'^h'O 
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ohwiiber is very common.’ I waa atickled on timt 
kind of literature.” 

Conscience. “Yon are rotten to the root Nothing 
but a very severe attack of indigestion would bring 
you to yonr senses— or a long lingering illness.” 

I. “’Pon my faith, you are growing melodramatic. 
Neither indigestion nor illness long, drawn out can 
change me. I have torn you all to pieces long 
ago, and you have not now sufficient rags on your 
back to scare the rooks in seed-time.” 

Conscience. “In destroying me you have destroyed 
yourself.” 

I. “Edgar Poe, pure and simple. Don’t pick 
holes in my originality until you have mended 
those in your own.” 

Conscience. “ I was Poe’s inspiration i he is 
’temal, being of me. But your inspiration spffogs 
!hafi the flesh, and w therefore epheiwral eTefl as 
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the flesh is not ephemeral, bat 
eternal objectification of the will to live. Siva is 
represented, not only with the necklace of skulls, 
bnt with the lingam.” 

Conscience. “ You have failed in all you have 
attempted, and the figure you have raised on 
jour father’s tomb is merely a sensitive and 
sensuoufl art-cultured being who lives in a dirty 
lodging and plays in desperate desperation his 
last card. You are now writing a noveh The 
hero is a Wretched creature, something like your- 
self. Do you think there is a public in England 
ioT that kind of thing ? ” 


/. “Just the great Philistine that you always 
were I What do you mean by a ‘ public ? * ” 
€,on8cience. “ I have not a word to say on that 


aoCjJlWt^ your one virtue ia sobriety.” 


^^.‘^Ar^HWtched pun. ^ . The mass of 

after the fashion of the sheep of 
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Conscience^ A few that are like the Q^arene 

Bwine.’’ 

L ^^Ah, . . . were I the precipice, were I the 

sea in which the pigs might drown 1 ’’ 

Censcicnce. ^‘The same old desire of admiration, 
admiration in its original sense of wonderment 
(miratio) ; you are a true child of the century ; 

yon do not desire admiration, you would avoid it, 
fearing it might lessen that sense which you only 
care to stimulate — wondennent And persecuted by 
the desire to astonish, you are now exhibiting 
yourself in the most hideous light you can de- 

vise. The man whose biography you are writing 
is no better than a pimp.” 

L Then he is not like me ; I have never been 
a pimp, and I don’t think I would be if I could.” 
Conscience. ‘^The whole of your moral nature 
reflected in Lewis Seymore, even to the ^And 
I* don't think I would be if I could.’” 

/. love the abnormal, and there is certainly 
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somethipg strangely grotesque in the life of a 
pimp. But it is nonsense to snggest that Lewis 
Seymore is myself; . . . yon know that my original 
notion was to do the side of Lncien de Rnbrempr6 
that ” 

Conscience. “That Balzac had the genius to leave 
out.” 

1. “ Really, if you can only make disagreeable 
remarks, I think we had better bring this con* 
versation to a cluse.” 

Conscience. “ One word more. Yon have failed 
in everything you have attempted, and you will 
pontinue to fail until you consider those moral 
principles — those rides of conduct which the race 
has built up, guided by an unerring instinct of 
self-preservation. Humanity defends herself against 
those who attempt to subvert her ; and none, 
neither Napoleon nor the wretched scribbler such 
M you are, has escaped her vengeance.” 

“Ton would have me pnll down the, black 
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and torn myself into an honest tnercbantfftM', 
with children in the hold and a wife at the 
helm. Ton would remind me that grey hairs 
begin to show, that health falls into rags, that 
high spirits split like canvas, and that in the end 
the bright buccaneer drifts, an old derelict, tossed 
by the waves of ill fortune, and buffeted by the 
winds into those dismal bays and dangerous 
offings — housekeepers, nurses, and nncomfortable 
chambers. Such will be my fate ; and since none 
may avert his fate, none can do better than to 
run pluckily the course which he must pursue.” 

Conscience. “ You might devise a moral ending ; 
one that would conciliate all classes.” 

I. “ It is easy to see that yon ar^ a nineteenth- 
century conscience.” 

C&nteience. “ I do not hope ^to find a Saint 
Augtirtinfi in you.” 

/. fAn idas; one of theae diqr^ I will loite 
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matters to me but art. And, knowing' inia, 
you chatter of the unwisdom of my not con- 
cluding my novel with some foolish moral. . . . 
Nothing matters to me but art.” 

Ccmscience. “Would you seduce the wretched 
servant girl if by so doing yon could pluck out 
the mystery of her being and set it down on 
paper ? ” 



CHAPTER XIII. 

now, hypocritical reader, I will answer the 
questions which have been agitating you this 
long while, which you have asked at every stage of 
thia long narrative of a sinful life. Shake not your 
head, lift not ‘your finger, exquisitely hypocritical 
reader ; you can deceive me in nothing. I know 
the baseness and unworthiness of your soul as I 
know the baseness and unworthiness of my own. 
This is a magical t^te-d-tHe, such a one as will 
never happen in your life again; therefore I say let 
us put off all customary disguise, let us be frank ; 
you have been- angrily asking, exquisitely hypo- 
eritical reader, why you have been forced to read 
this record of sinftd life; in your exquisite 
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hypocrisy^ you have said over and over again 
what good purpose cau it serve for a man to tell 
us of his miworthiness unless, indeed, it is to show 
us how he may rise, as if on stepping stones of 
his dead self, to higher things, ete. You sighed, 
0 hypocritical friend, and you threw the magazine 
on the wicker table, where such things lie, and 
YOU murmur(‘d 80methin£c about leavinir the world 
a little better than you found it, and you went 
down to dinner and lost consciousness of the world 
in the animal enjoyment of your stomach. I hold 
out my hand to you, I embrace you, you are my 
brother, and I say, undeceive yourself, you will 
leave the world no better than you found it. The 
pig that is being slaughtered as I write this line 
will leave the world better than it found it, but 
you will leave only a putrid carcase fit for nothing 
but the grave. Look back upon your life, exaunine 
it, probe it, weigh it, philosophise on it, and then 



A Man. 

^ affair. Soldier, robber, priest, Atkeiit, 
jourtesan, virgin, I care not what you are, if you 
liave not brought children into the world to suffer 
your life has been as vain and as harmless as mine 
has been. I hold out my hand to you, we are 
brothers ; but in my heart of hearts I think myself 
a cut above you, because I do not believe in 
leaving the world better than I found it ; and 
you, exquisitely hjq)ocritical reader, think that you 
are a cut above me because you say you would 
leave the world better than you found it. The 

one eternal and immutable delight of life is to 
think, for one reason or another, that we are better 
than our neighbours. This is why I 'wrote this 

book, and this is why it is affording you so much 

^^f^ure, 0 exquisitely hypocritical reader, my 
my brother, because it helps you the 
that you are not so ba4 after all, ifujr 
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throe or four years my youth will he' as a ii^t 
haze on the sea, an illnsive recollection ; so now 
while standing on the, last verge of the hill, I wiU 
look back on the valley I lingered in. Do I 
regret ? I neither repent nor do I regret ; and a 
fool and a weakling I should be if I did. I know 
the worth and the rarity of more than fifteen 
years of systematic enjoyment. Nature provided me 
with as perfect a digestive apparatus, mental and 
physical, as she ever turned out of her workshop ; 
my stomach and brain are set in the most perfect 
equipoise possible to conceive, and up and down 
they went and still go with measured movement, 
absorbing and assimilating aU that is poured into 
them without friction or stoppage. This book is 
a record of my mental digestions ; but it would 
take another series of confessions to tell of the 


dhisurs t have eaten, the champagne I have 
f 'and the sappers I seven dozen of 
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a walk home in the early morning^ a few philo- 
sophical reflections suggested by the appearance 
of a belated street-sweeper, then sleep, quiet and 
gentle sleep. 

I have had the rarest and most delightful 

friends. Ah, how I liave loved my friends ; the 
rarest wits of my generation were my boon com- 
panions ; everything conspired to enable me to 
gratify my body and my brain ; and do you 
think this would have been so if I had been a 
good man ? If you do you are a fool, good in- 

tentions and bald greed go to the wall, but subtle 
selfishness with a dash of unscrnpulousness pulls 
more plums out of life’s pie than the seven deadly 
virtues. If you are a good man you want a bad 
one to convert; if you are a bad man you want a 

bad one to go out on the spree with. And you, 

my dear, my exquisite reader, place your hand 
upon your heart, tell the truth, remember this is 
a magical tHe-d-tSU which will happen never 
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again in your life, admit that you feel just a little 
interested in my wickedness, admit that if you ever 
“thought you would like to know me that it is 
because I know a g(X)d deal that you probably 
don’t ; admit that your mouth waters when you 
think of rich and various pleasures that fell to my 
share in happy, delightful Paris ; admit that if 
this book had been an account of the pious books 
I had read, the clmrches I had been to, and the 
good works 1 had done, that you would not have 
bought it or borrowed it. Hypocritical reader, 
think, had you had courage, health, and money to 
lead a fast life, would you not have done so ? 
You don’t know, no more do I ; I have done so, 
and I regret nothing except that some infernal 
farmers and miners will not pay me what they owe 
me and enable me to continue the life that was once 
mine, and of which I was so bright an ornament. 
How I hate this atrocious Strand lodging-house, 
I long for my apartment in Rue dt la Tour 
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(U^ DamSf with all its cbanniDg adjimcts, piJms 
and pastels, my cat, my python, my friends, blond 
hair and dark. 

It was not long before I wearied of journalism ; 
the daily article soon grows monotonous, even when 
yoir know it will be printed, and this I did not 
know ; my prose was very faulty, and my ideas 
were unsettled, I could not go to the tap and 
draw them off, the liquor was still fermenting ; 
and partly because my articles were not very easily 
disposed of, and partly because I was weary of 
writing on different subjects, I turned my attention 
to short stories. I wrote a dozen with a view to 
preparing myself for a long novel. Some were 
printed in weekly newspapers, others were returned 
to me from the magazines. But there was a 
publisher in the neighbourhood of the Strand, 
who used to frequent a certain bar. I saw ^ 
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d(^T kind Boul, quite witless and quite Wess. 
From long habit he would make a feeble attempt 
to drive a bargain, but he generally let himself 
In : he was, in a word, a literary stepping- 
stone. Hundreds had made use of him. If a 
fashionable author asked two hundred pounds for a 
book out of which he would be certain to make 
tltree,. it was ten to one that he would allow the 
chance to drift away from him ; but after having 
refused a dozen times the work of a Strand loafer' 
whom he was in the habit of “ treating,” he would 
say, “ Send it in, my boy, send it in. I’ll see what 
can be done with it” There was a long counter,” 
and the way to be published by Mr. B. was to 
Btl^dle on the counter and play with a black cat 
was an Irishman behind this counter who, for 
pounds a week, edited the magazine, read 
HS., looked alter the printer and binder, kept 
its’ when he had a spare momeht, ild 
I did not 
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Macmillan and Messrs. Longman with polite re 
quests to look at my MS., -but straddled on the 
counter, played with the cat, joked with the Irish- 
man, was treated by Mr. B., and in the natural 
order of things my stories went into the magazine, 
and were paid for. Strange were the w^ays of this 
office ; Shakespeare might have sent in prose and 
poetry, but he would have gone into the waste- 
paper basket had he not }>reviously straddled. 
For those who were in the swim this was a 
matter of congratulation ; straddling, we would cry, 
^^We want no blooming outsiders coming along 
interfering with our magazine. And you, Smith, 
yon devil, you hod a twenty-page story in last 
month and cut me out. O' Flanagan, do you 
mind if I send you in a couple of poems as well as 
my tegular stuff, that will make it all square ? 
^^ril try to manage it; here’s the governor.” And 
looking exactly like the unfortunate Mr. Sedley, 
n«od to eloucb along, and he wotild fell 
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into hifl leather armchair, the one in which he 
YTote the cheques. The last time I saw that chair 
it was standing in the street, alas ! in the hands 
of the brokers. 

But conservative though we were in matters 
concerning ^^copy/’ though all means were taken 
to prote(pt ourselves against interlopers, one who 
had not passed the preliminary stage of straddling 
would occasionally slip through our defences. I re- 
member one especially. It was a hot summer’s day, 
we were all on the counter, our legs swinging, when 
an enormous young man entered. He must have 
been six feet three in height. He was shown into 
Mr. B.’s room, he asked him to read a MS., 
and. he fled, looking very frightened. ^^Wastepapei 
basket, wastepaper basket,” we shouted when 
Mr. B, handed us the roll of paper. ^^What an 
odd-looking fish he is I ” said O’Flanagan ; 1 

wonder what his MS. is like.” We remonstrated 
O^yianagan took the MS. homo to toad 
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mnd returned next morning convinced that he had 
discovered an embryo Dickens. The young matf 
was asked to call, his book was accepted, and we 
adjourned to the bar. 

A few weeks afterwards this young man took 
rooms in the house next to me on the groimd 
floor. He was terribly inflated with his snccess, 
and was clearly determined to take London 
by storm. He had been to Oxford, and to 
Heidelberg, he drank beer and smoked long 
pipes, he talked of nothing else. Soon, very soon, I 
grew conscious that he thought me a simpleton; 
he pooh-poohed my belief in Naturalism ahd 
declined to discuss the symbolist question. He 
(Juried his long legs upon the rickety Btdh 
ttd spoke of the British public as the 
P.,” and of the magazine as the 
TheW vete generdly tea-things and jani-pc^" {jn 
In a little irhile he Iwj^hl ’Ir’' flffie 
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when the little creature and the long creature 

went out together, it was like Don Quixote 

and Sancho Panza setting forth in quest of 

adventures in' the land' of Strand. The little 
creature indulged in none of the loud, rasping 

affectation of humour that was so maddening 
in the long creature ; the little creature was dry, 
hard, and sterile, and when he did join in the 
conversation it was like an empty nnt between the 
teeth — dusty and bitter. He was supposed to be 
going in for the law, but the part of him to which 
he drew our attention was his knowledge of the 
Elitabethan dramatists. He kept a pocket-book, 
in which he held an account of his reading. 
Holding the pocket-book between finger and 
tb;innb, he would say, •“ Last year I read t«i 
playij by Hash, twelve by Peele,- six by Greene, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and elev© 
(ilKlfllhnh(iB.:nkyv,----fffty-foQr in all,'’ ' .HertmitlMi 

M Bother 
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criticised ; he told you what he had read, and 
left you to draw your own conclusions. 

What the little creature thought of the 
long creature I never discovered, but with every 
new hour I became freshly sensible that they 
held me in still decreasing estimation. This, I 
remember, was wildly irritating to me. I knew 
myself infinitely superior to them ; I knew the 
long creature’s novel was worthless ; I knew 
that I had fifty books in me immeasurably 
better than it, and savagely and sullenly 1 
desired to trample upon them, to rub their 
noses in their feebleness ; bnt oh, it was I who 
was feeble I and full of visions of a wider world I 
raged up and down the cold walls of impassable 
mental limitations. Above me there was a barred 
window, and, but for my manacles, I would have 
sprung at it and tom it with my teeth. Then 
passion was so strong in me that I could 
Bcarce wefrain from junaping^ off the tibunter, 
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BtampiDg my feet, and alapping my friends in the 
face, 80 tepid were their enthusiasms, so thin 
did their understanding ap}>ear to me. Tlie 
Stipaddlers seemed inclined for a moment to 
take the long creature verj^ seriously, and in the 
office which I liad marked down for my own I 
saw him installed as a genius. 

Fortunately for my life and my sanity, my in^ 
terests were, about this time, attracted into other 
ways — ways that led into London life, and were 
suitable for me to tread. In a restaurant where 
low-necked dresses and evening clothes crushed with 
loud exclamations, where there wae ever an odour of 
cigarette and brandy and soda, I was introduced 
to h Jew of whom I had heard much, a man 
who had newspapers and race horses. The bright 
witty glances of his browm eyes at once prejudiced 
me in his favour, and it was not long before I 
kuw that I hod found another friend. His honeo 
Wiyj yirtat was wanted, for it wae so trenchant, ^ 
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chwwter, so different from all I knew of, tbal I 
WM forced to accept it, without likening it to any^ 
French memory and thereby weakening the impres- 
Bion. It was a house of champagne, late hours, and 
evening clothes, of literature and art, of passionate 
discussions. So this house was not so alien to me 
as all else I had seen in London ; and perhaps 
the cosmopolitanism of this charming Jew, his 
Hellenism, in fact, was a sort of plank whereon 
I might pass and enter again into English life. I 
found in Curzon Street another "Nonvelle Athfenes,” 
a Bohemianism of titles that went back to the 
Conquest, a Bohemianism of the ten sovereigns 
always jingling in the trousers pocket, of ecrupolous 
cleanliness, of hansom cabs, of ladies’ pet names ; 
of triumphant champagne, of debts, gaslight, supper- 
partiea, morning light, coaching ; a fabuloua Bohe- 
miaaiim ; - a Bohemianism of eternal hardnpis^o^a 
aqoaadering of mon^,r-rQoilay.‘%*t 
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A. l^,of boudoirs aud restaoranta. a sort of whirl- 
pool of ftovereigns in which we were caught^ a^d 
seat eddyiag through music halls/ bright shooldera; 
tresses of hair, and slang ; and I joined in the 
adorable game of Bohemianism that was played round 
and about Piccadilly Circus, with Curzon Street for 
a magnificent rallying point. 

After dinner a general clear ’’ was made in the 
direction of halls and theatres, a few friends 
wonld drop in about twelve, and continue their 
drinking till three or four ; but Saturday night 
was gala night — at half-past eleven the lords 
drove up in their hansoms, then a genios or two 
would arrive, and supper and singing went merrily . 
until tlie chimney sweeps began to go by, and 
chairs and bottles into the street and- 
igto discussion with the policeman. Twelve ; 
rnttCAiJAtar we stm^gled out of our beds, apd ta.,- 
of ohnrcli bells • we commenced- 
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a email room off the diuing-room from which he 
occasionally emerged to stimulate our lagging pens. 

But I could not learn to see life paragraphi- 
cally. I longed to give a personal shape to 

something, and personal shape could not be 
achieved in a paragraph nor in an article. True 
it is that I longed for art, but I longed also 
for fame, or was it notoriety ? Both. I longed 
for fame, fame, brutal and glaring, fame that 
leans to notoriety. Out with you, liars that you 
are, tell the truth, say you would sell the 

souls you don’t believe in, or do believe in, for 
notoriety. I have known you attend funerals for 
the sake of seeing your miserable names in the 
paper. You, hypocritical reader, who are now 
turning up your eyes and murmuring ^‘horrid 
young man ” — examine your weakly heart, and 
pee what divides us ; I am not ashamed of 

my appetites, I proclaim them, what is more 

I gratify them { you're silent, you refrain, aad you 
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drefti up natoral flius in hideoofl garment# of 
ahame, you would sell your wretched soul for what 
I would not give the parings of my fioger-nailB for 
— paragraphs in a society paper. I am ashamed 
of nothing I have done, especially my sins, and I 
boldly confess that I then desired notoriety* I 
walked edong the streets mad ; I turned upon my- 
self like a tiger* Am I going to fail again aa I 
have failed before?’’ I asked myself. Will my 
novel prove as abortive as my paintings, my poetry, 
my journalism?” I looked back upon my life, 
— mediocrity was branded about my life. Would it 
be the same to the end ? ” I asked myself a thou- 
sand times by day, and a thousand times by night. 
We all want notoriety, our desire for notoriety is 
iidflcma if you will, but it is less hideous when 
it ia ' proclaimed from a brazen tongue than when . 
ita head in the cant of human humwi- 
Hnmaaii^ be hai^^I Belf^ and 
Xfoj. go to 
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and be sure that when any man ie more stupidly 
vain and outrageously egotistic than his fellows, 
he will hide his hideonsness in humanitarianism. 
Victor Hugo was hideous with self, and the inner- 
most stench of the humanitarianism he vented about 
him is unbearable to any stomach, not excepting 
even Mr. Swinburne’s, who occasionally holds his 
nose with one hand while he waves the censer 
with the other. Humanity be hanged I ^ Men of 
inferior genius, Victor Hugo and Mr. Gladstone, 
take refuge in it. Humanity is a pigsty, where 
liars, hypocrites, and the obscene in spirit con- 
gregate ; it has been so since the great Jew 
conceived it, and it will be so till the end. 
Far better the blithe modern pagan in his white 
tie and evening clothes, and hie facile philosophy. 
He says, don’t care how the poor live; my only 
regret is that they live at all ; ” and he gives the 
beggar a shilling. 

We an want notoriety ; our desires on this point, 
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aft upon others, are not noble, but the human is 
yery despicable vermin and only tolerable when it 
tends to the brute, and away from the evangelical. 
I will tell you an anecdote which is in itself an 
admirable illustration of my craViug for notoriety; 
and my anecdote will serve a double purpose, — it 
will bring me some of the notoriety of which I am 
80 desirous, for you, dear, exquisitely hypocritical 
reader, will at once cry, Shame ! Could a man be 
80 wicked as to attempt to force on a duel, bo that 
he might make himself known through the medium 
of a legal murder ? You will tell your friends of 
this horribly unprincipled young man, and they 
will, of course, instantly want to know more about 
him. 

It was a gala night in Curzon Street, the lords 
were driving up in hansoms ; shouts and oaths ; 
some seated on the roofs with their legs swinging 
insid# ; the comics had arrived from the halli ; 
thjpw wer^ ladies, many ladies; ohoruse^ 
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going merrily in the drawing-room; one man wa* 

attempting to kick the chandelier, another stood 

* 

on hia head on the sofa. There was a beautiful 
young lord there, that sort of figure that no 
woman can resist. There was a delightful chappie 
who seemed inclined to empty the mustard-pot 
down my neck ; him I could keep in order, but 
the beautiful lord I saw was attempting to make 
a butt of me. - With his impertinences I did 

not for a moment intend to put up ; I, did not 

* 

know him, he was not then, as he is now, if 
he will allow me to say so, a friend. About 
three or half-past the ladies retired, and the fes- 
tivities continued with unabated vigour. We had 
passed through various stages, not of intoxication, 
no one was drunk, but of jubilation ; we had 
been jocose and rowdy, we had told stories of all 
J idpdfl . The young lord and 1 did not 

t<^ether,” but nothing decidedly onj^sAai^ 

mm- 
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dbwnfall of Gladstone. The beantifol lord got 
on 'his legs and began a speech. Politically it 
sound enough, but much of it was plainly 
intended to turn me into ridicule. I answered 
sharply, working gradually up crescendo, untU at 
last, to bring matters to a bead, I said, 

“ I don’t agree with you ; the Land Act of ’81 
was a necessity.” 

“Anyone who thinks so must be a fool.” 

“ Very possibly, but I don’t allow people to 
dddress such language to me, and you must be 
aware that to call anyc ne a fool, sitting with 
yon at table in the house of a friend, is the act 
of a cad.” 


There was a lull, then a moment after he said, 
**I only meant politically.” 

'^And I only meant socially.” 


» adviced a step or two and struck me aOroftt 
lie flugw tips; 1 took up Ik 
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shoulders. Differeut parties of revellers kept us 
apart, and we walked up and down on either 
side of the table swearing at each other. Although 
I was very wrath, I had had a certain conscious- 
ness from the first that if I played my cards 
well I might come very well out of the quarrel ; 
and as I walked down the street I determined 
to make every' eflbrt to force on a meeting. If 
the quarrel had been with one of the music 
hall singers I should have backed out of it, but 
I had everything to gain by pressing it. I grasped 
the situation at once. All the Liberal press would 
be on my side, the Conservative press would h^ve 
nothing to say against me, no woman in it and 
a dnel with a lord in it would be carrion for the 
society papers. But the danger ? To the fear 
of death I do not think I was ever susceptible. 
1 should have been afraid of a row with a masio 
haU singer, because I should have had much to 
Im* ter rowiiur with him, bat as matterf, stood 
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I had too much to gain to consider the possibilities 
of danger. Besides there was no need to consider. 
I knew very well there was no reality in it. I 
had broken sixteen plates consecutively at the 
order to fire dozens of times ; and yet it was 
three to one against my shooting a man at twenty 
paces ; so it was ten thousand to one against a 
man^ who had probably only fired off a revolver 
half-a-dozen times in a back yard^ hitting me. In 
the gallery you are firing at white on black, on 
the ground you are firing at black upon a neutral 
tint, a very different matter. In the gallery there 
is^ nothing to disturb you; there is not a man 
opposite you with a pistol in his hand. In the 
gallery you are calm and collected, you have risen 
at your ordinary hour, you are returning from a 
stroll through the sunlight ; on the ground your 
nerrefl ore altered by unusual rising, by cold air, 
Iciig expectation. It was three to one against 
it irw * hondred to ooe 
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hjB killings me. So I calculated the chances, so 
much aa I took the trouble to calculate the chances, 
but in truth I thought very little of them ; when 
I want to do anything I do not fear anything, 
and I sincerely wanted to shoot this young man. 

I did not go to bed at once, but sat in the arm- 
chair thinking. Presently a cab came rattling 
up to the door, and one of the revellers came 
upstairs. He told me that everything had been 
arranged ; I told him that I was not in the habit 
of allowing others to arrange my affairs for me, 
and went to bed. One thing, and only one thing 
puizled me, who was I to ask to be my second? 
My old friends were scattered, they had disappeared ; 
and among my new acquaintances I could not 
tWnk of one that would do. Nooe of the Straddlen 
Mtold do, that wae certain ; 1 wanted some OM 
ooold be. depended upon, and whoM BOOiiJ 
tixm qdeitioo. ' 
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would Buit me perfectly, but where •s^re they ? 
Ten years’ absence scatters friends as October 
scatters swallows. At last my thoughts fixed 

themselves on one man. I took a hansom and 

drove to his house. I found him packing up, 
preparing to go abroad. This was not fortunate. 

I took a seat on the edge of the dining-room 

table, and told him I wanted him to act for me 
iu an affair of honour. I told him the story in 
outline. “ I suppose,” he said, “ it was about one 
or two in the morning ?” 

“ Later than that,” I said ; “ it was about seven.” 

«My dear fellow, he struck you, and not very 
haid, I sbonld imagine ; you hit him with a 
champagne bottle, and now you want to have 

him- out. I don’t mind acting as intermediary 
aetfcling the affair for you ; he will no doubt# 


401^ ha> struck you, and you will regret you; 
raallyr I o^ot 
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a meeting. Just think ; supposing you were to 
shoot him, a man who has really done you no 
wrong.” 

My dear , I did not come here to listen 

to moral reflections ; if yon don't like to act for 
me, say so.” 

I telegraphed to Warwickshire to an old friend : 
— ^%^an I count on you to act for- me in an 
affair of honour ? ” Two or three hours after 
the reply came. Come down here and stay 
with me for a few dayj?, we’ll talk it over.” I 
ground my teeth ; what was to be done ? I must 
wire to Marshall and ask him to come over ; 
English people evidently will ' have nothing to do 
with serious duelling. ^^Of all importance. Come 
over at once and act for me in an affair of honour. 
Bring the count with you ; leave him at 

Boulogne ; he knows the colonel of the 

Ha next day I received the following : Am 
burying my father ; so soon as he is nnderglrotmd 
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will coma” Was there ever such lack ? ; • . He 
won’t be here before the end of the week. TheBe 
things demand the utmost promptitude. Three 
or four days afterwards dreadful Emma told me 
a gentleman was upstairs taking a bath. Holloa, 
Marshall, how are you ? Had a goo<l crossing ? 
Awful gocKl of you to come. . . . The poor old 
gentleman went quite suddenly, I 8uj)pose?” 

Yes ; found dead in his bed. He must have 
known he was dying, for he lay quite straight as 
the dead lie, his hands by his side . • , wonder- 
ful presence of mind.” 

He left no money?” 

Not a penny ; but I could manage it all right 
Since my success at the Salon, I have been able 
to sell my things. I am only beginning to find 
out now what a success that picture was. Je 
fa$mre, je Jaie Vicols ”... 

Tu oroie fa ... on fait Vkole aprSe tin^t 
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Mon ami, je t'oMure, fai un pUSW^utui nu 

suitr 

" Mon ami, vevx-tu qm je te die ce quo tu a 
fail; tu a fait encore me oulqarization, une folk 
vulgarization, je veujr bien, de la note inventce par 
Millet; tu a ajoutc la note claire invenUe par 
Manet, enfin tu suis avec talent le mourenwnt 
moderne, voild tout." 

“ Parlons cC autre chose: sur la question (fart on 
ne setiUnd jamais." 

When we were excited Marshall and I always 
dropped into French. 

“And now tell me,” he said, “about this duel.” 

I could not bring myself to admit, even to 
Marshall, that I was willing to shoot a man 
for the sake of the notoriety it would bring 
me, not because I feared in him any revolt of 
conscience, but because I dreaded hia sneers ; 
he WM known to all Paris, I was an 'olsMlhre 
living in an obsonre Ibdginf % 
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Bospected the truth he 
would have said pityingly, “ My dear Dayne, 
how can yOu be so foolish ? why will you not 
be contented to live ? ” etc. . . * Such homiliea 
would have been maddening ; he was successful, 
I was not ; I knew there was not much in him, 
un Jen cU paille, no more, but what would I not 
have done and given for that feu de paill-e? So 
I was obliged to conceal my real motives for 
desiring a duel, and I spoke strenuously of the 
gravity of the insult and the necessity of retri- 
bution. But Marshall was obdurate. “Insult?” 
he said. “ He hit you with his hand, you hit him 
with the champagne bottle ; you can’t have him out 
after that, there is nothing to avenge, you wiped 
out the insult yourself; if you had not struck him 
with the champ^e bottle the case would be 
diffeteut.”. 

out to dine, we went to the the^tw^ 
theatre we went home, and 
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till three in the morning. I spoke no more of the 
daelj I was sick of it ; Inck, I saw, was against me, 
and I let Marshall have his way. He showed his 
nsnal tact, a letter was drawn up in which my 
friend withdrew tlie blow of his hand, I withdrew 
the blow of the bottle, and the letter was signed 
by Marshall and two other gentlemen. 

Hypocritical reader, yon draw yonr purity gar- 
ments ronnd yon, you say, ^^How very base;’’ but 
I say unto you remember how often you have 
longed, if you are a soldier in her Majesty’s anSy, 
for war, — war that would bring every form of 
sorrow to a million fellow-creatnres, and you longed 
for all this to happen, because it might bring 
your name into the Gazette. Hy{XH3ritical reader, 
think not too hardly of me ; hypocritical reader, 
think what you like of me, your hypocrisy will 
alter nothing ; in telling you of my vices I am 
only telling you of your own; hypocritical reader, 
io showiniD^ you my soul I am showing yon your 
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own ; hypocritical reader, exquisitely hypocritical 
reader, you are my brother, I salute yom 

Day passed over day : I lived in that horrible 
lodging ; I continued to labour at my novel ; it 
seemed on impossible task — defeat glared at me 
from every corner of that frouzy room. My 
English was so bad, so thin, — stupid colloquialisms 
out of joint with French idiom. I learnt unusual 
words and stuck them up here and there ; they did 
not mend the style. Self-reliance had been lost in 
past failures ; I was weighed down on every side, 
but I struggled k) bring the book somehow to a 
close. Nothing mattered to me, but this one thing. 
To put an end to the landlady’s cheating, and to 
bind myself to remain at home, I entered into an 
arrangeinent with her that she was to supply me 
with board and lodgings for three pounds a week, 
and henceforth resisting all Curzon Street tempta- 
tifra^ I trudge home through November fogs, to 
^ % chop in a frouzy lodging-house, I studied 
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the horrible eervant as one might an insect nnder 
a microscope. ‘‘What an admirable book she would 
make, but what will the end be ? if I only 
knew the end 1 ” I had more and more difficulty 
in keeping the fat landlady at arm’s length, and 
the nasty child was well beaten one day for 
lingering about my door. I saw poor Miss L. 
nightly, on the stairs of this infamous house, and 
I never wearied of talking to her of her hopes and 
ambitions, of the young man she admired. She 
used to ask me about my novel. 

Poor Miss L. I Where is she? I do not know, 
but I shall not forget the time when I used to 
listen for her footstep on the midnight stairs. 
Often I was too despondent, when my troubles ley 
too heavily and darkly upon me, I let her go up 
to her garret without a word. Despondent days 
add nights when I cried, Shall I never pass ftom 
thia lodging? shall I never be a light in tiiat 
SOiidoh, 'loDg« low, misshapen, that dark* ihcwa' 
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-nMMl stream flowiag through the leaU' onager { 
and what if I were & light in this umbeMolonied 
mass, — shadows fhlling, barges moored midway in^a 
taonomental stream? Happiness abides only in the 
nftaral affections — in a home and a sweet wife^ 
Would she whom I saw to-night marry me? How 
sweet she was in her simple naturalness, the joys 
she has known have been slight and pure, not 
violent and complex as mine. Ah, she is not fcir 
me, I am not fit for her, I am too sullied for her 
lips. ... Were I to win her could I be djitiful, 
true? . . . 

“ Young men, young men whom I love, dear 
ooei who have rejoiced with me, not the least of 
onr pleasures is the virtuous woman.; after 
exaasee there is reaction, all things are good Jn 
sature, and they are foolish young men 
'Hti^rthat sin alone shonld he eonght for, 
over for soe; 1 Imre eaten 
pj^, and .ioiililfiF 
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<Jo you be young as I was. I have written it ! 
The word is not worth erasure, if it is not true 
to-day it will be in two years hence ; farewell ! 
I yield my place, do you be young as I was, 
.<Jo you love youth as I did ; remember you are 
the rnost interesting beings under heaven, for 
you all sacrifices will be made, yon will be f^tod 
and adored upon the condition of remaining 

young men. The feast is over for me, I yield my 
place, but I will not make this leavetakiug 
more sorrowful than it is already by afflicting 
you with advice and instruction how to obtain 
what I have obtained. I have spoken bitterly 
against education, I will not strive to educate 
you, yourselves. Dear ones, dear 

oi^^Jt^j^'world is pleasure, you can use it 

Dear afflout me 

fiHji I yieli my plac#| but one more glass I 
you; and while drinking I would 
word— wer# it poesible I would be 
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ibered by you as a young man : but I know 
rell that the young never realise that the 
^ere not born old. Farewell.” 
hivered ; the cold air of morning blew in 
ace, I closed the window, and sitting at the* 
haggard and overworn, L coutinued my novel. 


THE END. 





